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Learn Shorthand and VVin 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


(Copyright, 1927, by the Gregg Publishing Company) 


business world, I would learn shorthand. 
If I were a young woman starting out in 
the business world, I would learn shorthand. 

If I were a woman seeking insurance against 
a future rainy day, I would learn shorthand. 

If I were a boy or girl and appreciated the 
value of time, I would learn shorthand. 

If I were any of these, I would learn it, 
because of its personal utility. 

Why? There are literally hundreds of 
sound reasons why. The opportunity for ad- 
vancement is greater among secretaries than in 
any similar employment I know of. 

Take the young man or the young woman 
considering business as a career. In business 
there is the opportunity of contact and of ser- 
vice, and there is the bigger opportunity of 
learning, of growing, of advancement. The 
young man or woman who becomes the sec- 
retary of a wide-awake department head or 
manager in a business, or of one of the exec- 
utives—perhaps of the “big boss” himself— 
in a business which he likes, has an opportunity 
to go ahead that is limited only by his or her 
ambition and natural ability. 


I I were a young man starting out in the 


Let Us Get Down to Cases 


The secretary works directly with a boss 
or the boss, takes his dictation, learns his 
processes of thought, his policies, gets his point 
of view, and acquires a knowledge of the busi- 
ness that could not be acquired by any other 
person so easily, and he acquires them along 
the firing line. 

The secretary has an opportunity to get a 
broad knowledge of a business along with a 


host of details which are quite as important. 
He may take notes of conferences between 
salesmen and other executives, between pro- 
duction managers, between department heads. 
These and the correspondence and reports of 
an executive reveal the inner workings of a 
business. He learns how team play is put 
into operation. He is thus getting a postgrad- 
uate course in business organization and man- 
agement—and is being paid for it. 

The true executive never does any work 
himself that he can get others to do. He 
directs; others perform. He sketches in broad, 
comprehensive lines, and puts the machinery 
in motion; others fill in the details. What an 
opportunity such associations give to the young 
person with an eye on the future! 


Opportunity for Recognition 


If the secretary displays business ability, 
his everyday association with the directing 
heads of a business gives him an immediate 
and inevitable opportunity for recognition. 
When the firm is looking for someone to 
occupy an executive position, or to fill places 
of higher responsibility, the man or the woman 
who has daily contact with the details of the 
business, through secretarial work for the man- 
ager or chief executive, is the one more likely 
to get the position than is someone who has 
not had these opportunities. 

If the secretary possesses initiative, he has 
a free and open field in which to exercise it. 
Business men are constantly seeking better 
ways, more efficient ways, of reaching objec- 
tives. The one who has the close, personal 
contact of a secretary has a chance to sense 
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these if he is alert and studies his job, and 
he has the opportunity to let his chief recog- 
nize his ability. If the secretary has vision, 
he can see away ahead of his job and 
prepare himself to win promotion by earning it. 

If the secretary 
has inherent or- 
ganizing ability, he 
has a chance to de 
velop it. 

If the secretary 
has the power of 
analysis, he studies 
and weighs the de 
cisions of his em- 
ployer, who gener- 
ally has won his 
spurs through a 
long siege of hard 
work, hard knocks, 
and the overcoming 
of disheartening dif- 
ficulties. His em- 
ployer’s experience 
profits him 





A Secretary Makes 
His Own Job 


The work of the 
secretary is not 
merely clerical, 
though it may be at 
the start. It is what 
he makes it. He can 
truly be the archi 
tect of his own job. 
He can learn and 
grow, or he can be 
come static 





But the point, 
after all, is that 
special skill as a 


secretary furnishes 
the key to open up 
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nographers, and the demand for them is always 
greater than the supply. The reason frankly 
given is that they recognize that the experience 
gained in this kind of work furnishes an ideal 
training for a higher up. A big 
organization must 
be kept alive by the 
continuous injec 
tion of new blood 
The young man in 
the secretarial field 
furnishes a fruit 
ful source of supply 

I know a nation 
ally-known man 
who sought two 
years at least to se 
secre 
tary, the services of 
a young man whi 
had potential ability 


position 


cure, as his 





to grow. And he 
would have paid 
him $5,000 a year 
to start. 


Thousands of 
men have climbed 
the ladder of 
achievement with 
the aid of short 
hand. Samuel In 
sull, the multimil 
lionaire public ser 
utilities king, 
began his business 
career as_ steno 
graphic secretary t 
Thomas A. Edison 


vice 


Worthwhile Pro- 
Session for Women 


The reasons |! 
have given why | 
would become a 





this field of golden ' 
opportunity. With 
out it, the door may, 
indeed, remain for- 
ever closed. 

These are some A 
of the reasons why oe 
I say I would become a shorthand secretary. 


Why So Few Men? 


There are far more female stenographers 
than there are male. One reason is that the 
men are promoted so rapidly that they do not 
remain stenographers long; they become sec- 
retaries, or are promoted to even higher posi- 
tions. Many big cities, banks, trust companies, 
and railroad companies employ only men ste- 





‘i secretary apply al 
most as directly to 
the girl as to the 
boy. But it would 
not be true to say 


that exactly the 
same opportunities 
are open for women as for men. Potentially, 


they are not so great. 

For young women, secretarial work gener 
ally becomes a profession. They start as 
stenographers, become secretaries, and there re 
main for a long period, perhaps. But it is a 
profession distinctly worth while. There are 
thousands of business men who would be com 
pletely lost without the services of a good sec 
retary who had made herself indispensable by 
studying her work and taking the details off 


1 | 
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employer's shoulders. There are secre- 

s who know more about the details of a 

ness than their employer himself. I know 

ne railroad president who pays his stenog- 

rapher $12,000 a year because she represents 

t value to him in his work. She simply is 

iluable, and her services are worth as much 

t more than those of men earning as much. 

The New York Times recently, in com- 

nting on the report of the Women’s Bureau 

f the Federal Department of Labor, makes 
his statement: 

“Women executives are not the rarity they 

nce were. Some of those who have scaled 

heights advise young women of ambition 

and energy to begin with stenography. For 

many it has proved the first rung in a long 

lder. If it also proves the last, it still offers 

a fair salary and, in the light of the Women’s 

Rureau report, the greatest of advancement.” 


Knowledge of Shorthand Gives Economic 
Independence 


Shorthand should be learned by every woman 
as an imsurance against a possible uncertain 
financial future. It is a means of economic 
independence. A woman who is exact and 
rapid in taking dictation and transcribing is 
always sure of a job. She is also sure of ad- 
vancement if she has the qualities that make 
for advancement. It gives her opportunity. 
It opens the way for the future. 


Useful for All 


Shorthand is a valuable equipment for every- 
body. To write out things in longhand is an 
ntolerable burden. It is too slow. 

It has been urged often that children in 
school, in addition to learning things of general 
ulture, should learn those things they are to 
find useful in after years. Among those 
there is none that ranks higher than shorthand 
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Shorthand, especially such a simple system 
as yours, can be learned better at an early age. 
The student can make immediate use of it in 
his school life, and all through college; and 
later in business life, whether he starts as a 
shorthand writer or not. 

A few months spent in perfecting oneself 
in this simple, abbreviated style of writing, 
gives one a time-saving tool that will be useful 
all through life. 

Shorthand is something that when 
learned is never forgotten because one who 
knows it recognizes its value in saving time 
and continues to use it—if only for his personal 
convenience. Skill is in this way kept alive. 

Of course, “getting on” depends on a com- 
bination of qualities which are connoted in the 
word “personality.” Shorthand is a tool, but 
when combined with these qualities of a win- 
ning personality, it is an investment for the 
present and for the future. 

Many are frightened at the initial difficulties 
in learning shorthand. The system I have re 
ferred to is simplicity itself. It contains very 
few rules, and these based on common sense. 
Experience shows that it can be learned in 
about half the time required by the systems 
invented years ago. The result is that a large 
number, in fact, about ninety per cent of the 
schools of the country, teach the system. John 
Robert Gregg has made a very great contribu 
tion to the economic conduct of business and 
his system has enabled many hundreds of 
thousands of young people to win success in 
the business field. 

I look for the day when shorthand will be 
universally used, for the reason that it can be 
written four to eight times as fast as long- 
hand and in notes just as clear as longhand— 
if not more legible. 

So I say learn shorthand, because it opens 
wide the door of opportunity in business and 
it gives you something that will be of every- 
day, personal utility to you whether you use 
it professionally or not 


once 





not work, neither shall he eat.”’ 





REMEMBER that we are in a world where it is not safe to sit 
under the tree and let the ripe fruit drop into your mouth; where the 
“competition of species” works with ruthless energy among all ranks 
of being, from kings upon their thrones to the weed upon the waste; 


where “he that is not hammer is sure to be anvil,” and “he who will 


—Charles Kingsley. 
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Motivation Exercises on the [hou- 
sand Commonest W ords 


A New Series for Vocabulary-Building 


Constructed by Charles Lee Swem 


in shorthand form the first three of a 

series of motivation exercises compris- 
ing the Harvard list of the Thousand Com- 
monest Words. These exercises are unique 
in many respects, and constitute a departure 
in drills designed for shorthand vocabulary 
and word-building practice. They are not 
made up of isolated, unrelated sentences, with- 
out either context or reason, but are a series 
of coherent articles, each one possessing a 
definite and sustained idea. They are, further- 
more, told in an interesting, and sometimes 
humorous form—a characteristic which makes 
them especially available for the use for which 
they were designed. 

Ever since the subject of vocabulary build- 
ing was first approached from a scientific 
angle, through the compilation of lists con- 
stituting the words most frequently used in 
everyday speech, there has been a recognized 
need for a compact, practical series of exer- 
cises embodying these words. There have been 
many lists of sentences compiled to illustrate, 
and to give practice upon, the frequently used 
words of the language; but for the most part 
such sentences have been obviously artificial, 
and have possessed, therefore, little or no real 
educational merit. They have engaged neither 
the interest nor the attention so necessary to 
the grasping and the retaining of the prin- 
ciples sought to be inculcated. They have 
failed through sheer lack of motivating 
qualities. 

Therefore, in building this practical series 
of exercises for vocabulary training, the task 
was approached with the motivating needs in 
mind. They contain between 87% and 90% 
of the words which go to make up representa- 
tive English speech, as determined from studies 
made by Harvard University; the words occur 
in a sensible, “reasonable” context, in the same 
manner as they will always occur in the actual 
experience of note-taking; and they are 
grouped in natural, everyday phrases, free 
from all artificiality of thought or expression. 
They are actual “takes.” They may be used 
for ordinary dictation, but they are chiefly 
valuable for repetition practice, with a view 


(Tit stortand on page 346 we present 


to incorporating a highly concentrated 
usable shorthand vocabulary. 
In constructing the exercises, the following 

objects were kept in mind: 

1. The inclusion of certain definite words 

2. Clear, correct usage of words 

3. Compactness, consistent with coherence of 

subject matter 
4. Coherence of subject 
5. Interest of subject 


In order to provide variety of phrase ; 
expression, the series alternates between ; 
article and a speech. The last exercise is a 
business letter. 

The,complete list of the Harvard Thousand 
Commonest Root Words includes a total . 
1,131 words. Each of these words has been 
used at least once in the series. In most cases 
the root word itself, as being the most con 
mon form, has been used; at other times a 
simple inflectional form of the word is em 
ployed. Thus, the word fix appears as firin 
and control is illustrated by the past tense 
form, controlled. 

To these 1,131 root words have been added 
about 300 more (all of them in common usag« 
the better to meet the exigencies of coheren 
and context. The series, therefore, constitutes 
an essential vocabulary of 1,500 words. As 
there are 6,421 words in the entire series, : 
will be seen that approximately one word in 
every four is a different word. This, in view 
of the inevitable and overwhelming repetition 
of certain connective words, is undoubtedly as 
compact as any connected exercise in th: 
language can be made. 

This series, it should be noted, is part of 
the exercises to be given in the shorthand re 
porting course now in preparation by Mr. 
Gregg and Mr. Swem. To the student striving 
for speed, they represent what is probably the 
ideal material for practice. 

Realizing, however, that they should prov 
just as valuable to the student still in schoo! 
who has completed the Manual and is read 
for vocabulary building, we are glad to mak: 
them available to the readers of the Gre 
Writer. They will be continued in subsequen' 
numbers until the series of twelve is completed 
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By Harold Whitehead, of Boston University, in “* Your Job” 
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E take from one of the great New York 
dailies a photograph of an interesting 
event which took place recently at one of the 
great commercial institutions of the country. 
This group of students standing be- 
fore Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, 
represents an international welcoming com- 
mittee on the occasion of a visit to the 
college of Governor Moore of New Jersey. 
Forty-one states and foreign countries are 





represented in the committee. There are stu- 
dents from Japan, China, Isle of Cyprus, Ar 
menia, Venezuela, Peru, Chile, Spain, and 
Trinidad. 

In the very center of the group is to be 
seen Governor Harry A. Moore; on his left 
and right respectively, Mr. Franklin B. Moore, 
president of Rider College, and John E. Gill, 
dean, both recognized leaders in commercial 
education. 
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Jhe ‘ PRINCIPLES 


Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Which S? 


AVE you ever been puzzled as to which 
IH s to use? The rules in the Manual 
are very explicit, yet there are cases, 
where s comes between strokes, when you may 


be uncertain as to which one to use. Let us 
first exemplify the rules as given. 


Uniform With the Curve 


If s precedes a curve at the beginning of a 
word or follows a curve at the end of a word, 
the s is used which gives uniform motion with 
the curve. 

As an illustration, note that in the word 
slay the 1 is made with left motion; therefore, 
the left-motion s is used. In the word sale, 
you will note that the circle intervening does 
not change the form. The s is still joined to 
the J, according to rule, the circle fitting snugly 
into the turn. 

Note again that the same uniform motion is 
employed in the word feels, where s follows 
the curve at the end of the word. Likewise, 
the circle does not change the form in the 
word lace, but in this case the circle is on 
the angle. 

If joined to a right-motion curve like k, 
the right-motion s is used, as in skate, sick, 
aches, and case. 


Sharp Angle With Straight Lines 


If s precedes t, d, n, m, at the beginning of 
the word, the right-motion s forms a sharp 
angle, as in stay and sad. If it follows ft, d, 
n, m, at the end of the word, the left-motion s, 
which forms the sharpest angle, is used—aims 
and mass. 


Which 8 With Downstrokes? 


If s precedes or follows sh, ch, or j, the 
right-motion s is used, except in wordsigns 
where s precedes sh, ch, or § without an inter- 
vening vowel. Examples: The right-motion s 


is used in sashes, siege, chase. The left-motion 
s is used in wordsigns and abbreviated forms, 
as in such and subject. 


S and a Circle 


If the word consists of s and a circle only, 
the right-motion s is used, as in say and as. 
The only exception to this rule is ice, where 
the left-motion s gives a more facile form. 


So and Oos 


Facility in execution again enters into the 
joining of so at the beginning of words, as in 
soul, but s after o follows the curve (sews). 

This same facility in execution allows us to 
join oos smoothly at the beginning of words, 
after downstrokes, and k and gay, as in us, 
fuss, Gus, but in all other cases we must main- 
tain an angle, as in does, moose, loose. If you 
will try joining the oos smoothly in the last 
three words, you will see that the characters 
become illegible. 


Right- § Commoner 


To summarize, the right-motion s is used in 
all cases except when joined to the left-motion 
curves r, l, p, b, or after t, d, n, m, and in 
abbreviated forms beginning with the char- 
acters sh, ch, and j. 


Joined to Blends 


When s is joined to a blend, the same form 
is used as if joined to the original stroke, un- 
less it follows ten or tem with an intervening 
circle. Examples: tense, (left motion), 
tennis, (right motion). 


Between Strokes 
If s occurs between strokes, facility in ex- 


ecution and ease in reading, govern. As ex- 
plained last month, the syllabic division of a 
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word is usually followed, as in castle, massive. 
But if the syllabic division would give the s 
the appearance of a compound or ses stroke, 
as in mason, the syllabic division is disre- 
garded, and the left-motion s is used. 

If s occurs between o and another stroke, 
the s usually agrees with the stroke instead of 
the o, as in chosen. 


Ser and Sar 


If s-e-r or s-a-r precedes a straight line, 
the left motion is employed on the s-e or s-a, 
and the r is omitted, as in search, serge, sermon, 
assert. You will observe the s agrees with 
the motion of the r which is omitted. 


The Prefixes “Ex” and “Sub” 

Carrying our illustrations on through pre- 
fixes and suffixes, we find that in the prefix 
ex the s rules are followed unless it precedes 
r, l, sh, ch, j, without an intervening vowel. 
Such words as extol, exert, exhale, exaggerate, 
all follow the rule, while in exchange, ex- 
chequer, exercise, excellent, the rule is violated 
to make a distinctive form. 

The s for the prefix sub follows the s rule 
unless it precedes r, l, sh, ch, 7, or a hook. 
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submit, substance, follow the 
rule; while subject, sublease, subway, sub- 
ordinate, violate the rule. S for sub must be 
disjoined and placed on the line if it is fol 
lowed by a circle, as in sub-agent. 


For example, 


Self and Super 


The left-motion s is used for the prefix self 
and is placed above the line, as in selfish, self 
confident, self-made. It is usually joined when 
followed by another disjoined prefix, but the 
left-motion must be employed, nevertheless; 
as in self-control, self-destruction, self-re 
straint. In self-supported it must be disjoined 
because it wouid conflict with suspi. 

The right-motion s above the line is used for 
super, as in superior, superintend. 

As a suffix for self, the s must be joined with 
an angle, as in himself, herself, yourself, thy- 
self. The only exception is itself, in which, 
being a distinctive form, the stop may be 
eliminated. 


Ings and -Sity 


The left-motion s disjoined as a suffix is ings, 
as in feelings, greetings, dealings; while the 
right-motion s is -sity, as in veracity, felicity, 
velocity. 


More Theory Questions Answered 


Q. How are the words in Lesson 8 read—as art, 
arm, mart, etc.? 


A. In their phonetic sequence, but in describ- 
ing such combinations, they may be more 
clearly visualized by saying, for example, “re- 
versed a, t”—the reversing of the a indicating 
the presence of r immediately following it. 
Such examples are best presented by illus- 
tration. 


Q. In the word we does the w rest on the line or 
should it be placed above and the vowel sign rest on 
the line? 


A. Formerly the hook was written slightly 
above the line. The practice at present is to 
place the hook on the line. It has been found 
that when the hook is written above the line, 


there is a tendency on the part of students to 
incline it on its side, with the result that we 
assumes the appearance of see, and wet the 
appearance of set. If the student is trained 
to place the hook on the line, that is, begin it 
on the line and come down to the line again, 
allowing the circle or loop to fall beneath, 
there is less likelihood of words beginning with 
w clashing with those beginning with s. 


Q. My students cannot understand why the vowel 
is inserted in detain when it is omitted in debar and 
depend. What explanation should I make? 


A. If you will usk the students to write detain 
with the vowel inserted between d and the 
blend, and then write it without the vowel, they 


will see that the small circle eliminates an 
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Leading ( 


Ironton, Ohio 
Ironwood, Mich 
Ishpeming, Mich. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Jackson, Mich 
Jackson, Miss 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Jacksonville, Ill 
Jamestown, N. ¥ 
Janesville, Wis 
Jefferson City, Mo. ‘ 


Jeffersonville, Ind. . 


Jersey City, N 
Johnstown, N 
Johnstown, 
Joliet, 1 

Joplin, Mo 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
Kankakee, Il! 
Kansas City, Kans. * 


Kansas City, Mo 


Kenosha, Wi 


Keokuk 


lowa 


Key West, Fla 
Kingst N. \ 
K nox 


Kokomo, Ind 


LaCrosse, Wis 
Lafayette, Ind 
Lake Charles, La 
Lancaster, Pa 
Lansing, Mich 
Lansingburg, N. Y 
Laporte, Ind. 


Gg 


+ Laramie, Wyo. 


(To be 
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Laredo, Tex Marior 


LaSalle, Il Marlboro, Ma 


Kans Marquette Mw 


Law rence 


Mass Marsha Tex 


Lawrence 


Lead, 8S. Dak Marshalltown, lows 


Leadville, Colo Massilion, Oho 


Kans Mattoon, Il! 


Leavenwort! . 


McAlester, Okla 


Lebanon, Pa 


Lewiston, Me McKeesport, Pa 


Ky Meadville, Pa 


Lexington 


Lima, Ohie Medford, Mass 


Lincoln, Nebr Melrose, Mass 


Falls, N. ¥ ' s, Tens 


Little 


Little Rock, Ark 


N.Y 


Lockport, 


Logansport, Ind 


Long Beach, Calif 


Lorain, Ohio 


Los Angeles, Calif 


Louisville, Ky Milwaukee, Wi 


Mass Minneapolis, Minn 


Lowell 


Mw “ Missoula, Mont 


Ludington 


Va Moberly. Mo 


Lynchburg, 


Mass Mobile, Ala 


Lynn, 
Moline, II! 


Macon, Ga Montclaire N. J 


Ma ] son, Wis Mor tyon Ala 


ery 


Mahanoy City, Pa Morristown, N. J 
Mount Carmel, 


Pa 


N.Y 


Malden, Mass ° ¢ 


Manchester, N. H ; ount Vernon, 


Manistee, Mict Muncie, Ind 


Muscatine, lowa 


Manitowoc, W 
Mankato, Minn Muskegon, Mich 


Mansfield, Ohio Muskogee, Okla 
Marietta, Ohio 
Marinette, Wis Nanticoke, Pa. 
Marion, Ind Nashua, N. H. 


Marion, Ohio Nashville, Tenn. 


continued) 
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awkward angle. They will then see that in 
this joining it is easier to insert the vowel than 
to omit it. This also applies to decay, degrade, 
etc. See the footnote on Page 81. 


Q. In our class work today we had the words nimble 
and cripple. In the former you dropped the /, but it 
was not dropped in cripple. I should appreciate it if 
you would tell me what is the reason for this? 


A. The termination ple is expressed by p only 
when a distinctive form is secured. It is al- 
ways safe to drop the / when a consonant pre- 
cedes it, as in the words simple, ample, sample, 
example. After a vowel the / is not dropped 
because frequently the form would suggest 
another word. This may be seen by comparing 
the words grape and grapple, map and maple. 
There are, of course, a few words which are 
used so frequently that it is safe to omit the 
l, such as people and couple. 

Q. After writing the word diphthong for a pupil 
this morning I looked ,in my shorthand dictionary to 
see if I had written it correctly. I wrote it according 
to the rule given on Page 27 of the Manual, while 
the Dictionary gives the form with the hands-of-clock 
th. What about it? 


A. The rule about the joining of th before 
or after o, r, l, applies at the beginning or end 
of words, but is not obligatory in the body of 
words when a better joining is obtained by 
the use of the other th form. In this respect 
it is like the signs for s: facility and clearness 
govern the choice of the form to be used. In 
the word diphthong it is easier to use the clock- 
wise th than to change the motion in writing 
the form. Other examples are menthol, An- 
thony, and a number of words beginning with 
anthr. 


Q. In the placing of prefixes, where should they be 
placed with reference to the stroke following? In 
looking up words with different prefixes, I find that 
different prefixes are placed in different relative posi- 
tions to the strokes following. 


A. We assume that this refers to the dis- 
joined prefixes.- The first consonant following 
the prefix rests on the line; and the place of the 
prefixes is determined by this. The prefix 
should be placed just above the following char- 
acter—so as to avoid loss of motion in getting 
to the next character. 


Q. In writing words begining with si does the / or s 
take the line position? 


A. In words beginning with si the / rests on 
the line. The rule in Paragraph 17 says, “The 
base of the first consonant of a word rests on 
the line.” In writing / the character begins 
slightly above the line but its base rests on 
the line. As the / begins slightly above the line 
it is in a sense a downstroke and therefore the 
footnote on Page 26 stating that when s pre- 
cedes a downstroke the base of the downstroke 
rests on the line will apply to it. 


The Oldest Inhabitant 


From the San Jose “Mercury-Herald” 
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Wins “Sesqui’ 


Medal of Honor 














Reproduction slightly reduced, sh wing face and reverse of 
*“Sesgur * Geld Medal of Honor 


O the thousands who daily attended the 

| Sesquicentennial International Exposi- 
tion, held at Philadelphia, one of the 

most instructive buildings visited was that 
devoted to Education. In this great “Palace 
of Education” were housed the exhibits of 
those who provide the learning instrumentali- 
ties of the country. Universities, colleges, high 


schools, elementary schools, publishers of text- 
books and builders of school equipment were 
represented. 

Amid this galaxy of educational parapher- 
nalia was established a booth where one might 
rest awhile and leisurely inspect the books and 
equipment specially provided for instruction in 
the realm of business by The Gregg Publish 
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ing Company, whose works were awarded the 
MEDAL OF HONOR, the highest award 
made to any publisher by the International 
Jury of Awards of the Exposition. The an- 
nouncement of the award stated that it was 
made in recognition of the excellence of the 
company’s publications in the field of com- 
mercial education. 

The pictures on the preceding page show the 
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booth and gold medal. Significant is the fact 
that this is the third International award the 
company has received. First, a silver medal 
awarded by the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, St. Louis, in 1904; second, the highest 
award, the Gold MEDAL OF HONOR of 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
held in San Francisco, 1915, and now the Gold 
MEDAL OF HONOR from the “Sesqui.” 








Business Letters 


Financial Correspondence 


(From Gardner's Constructive Dictation, pages 230 and 234, letters 2 and 7) 
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Report of the 


National Commercial Teachers 


ws 


rr ederat 10n 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 


December 28, 29, 70, 1920 


By Hubert A. Hagar and William D. 


Wigent 


New Offic ers 


Presipent: L. Gilbert Dake, Soldan High School, St. Louis, Missouri 
First Vice-Presipent: E. H. Norman, President, Baltimore Business College, Baltimore, Maryland 
Seconp Vice-Presipent: Miss Alice V. Wylie, President, Office Training School, Memphis, Tennessee 
Treasurer: Charles A. Faust, 1024 N. Robey Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Secretary: J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business University, Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Executive Committee 


L. Gilbert Dake, Soldan High School, St. Louis, Missouri 
Willard J. Wheeler, President, Wheeler Business College, Birmingham, Alabama 
Ivan E. Chapman, Principal, Western High School, Detroit, Michigan 
Charles T. Smith, President, Kansas City Business College, Kansas City, Missouri 


Place of next meeting, Kansas City, Missouri 


T is usually an easy matter to determine 
to whom credit is due when conventions 


‘\ are appraised. To President Willard J. 
Wheeler and his untiring associates go praise 
for having organized and conducted an un- 
usually useful convention. The attendance 
topped any previous standard, and the warm 
welcome of Chicago’s popular Mayor, the 
Honorable William E. Dever, will remain one 
of the bright spots in the history of the Fed- 
eration. It is impossible to give in these pages 
a complete report of all that happened, but a 
word or two will whet your appetite to read 
the full report contained in The American 
Shorthand Teacher. 

Past-President H. E. V. Porter, owner of 
Jamestown, New York, Business College, and 
an historian of note, responded with eloquence 
to the Mayor’s welcome. First tracing the 
history of the Windy City from its beginnings 
as a fort on the Chicago River established by 
General George Rogers Clark, he brought to 
mind the fact that the Federation constantly 
returned to Chicago for its annual meeting— 
a tribute to its hospitality and an indication 
of the warm regard in which this city is held 
by the commercial teachers of the country. 


President’s Address 
The presidential address contained a broad 
and comprehensive outline of what is being 
done and what should be done by the various 
institutions of learning throughout the country. 


A broader outlook, a wider understanding of 
the problems of life, must be given the stu- 
dents so that they can the better cope with 
them, he urged. Referring to the great good 
that the Government is doing in research 
work, Mr. Wheeler advocated that each mem- 
ber present should assign to himself or herself 
“one specific subject to investigate and report 
upon at the next conference,” and he offered 
a prize of $50 to the one who, in the judgment 
of a committee to be appointed, makes the best 
contribution for the year 1927. These findings 
are to be referred to the United States Bureau 
of Education, Commercial Schools Section, for 
their files and whatever action it deems proper 
to take. 


Broader Education Endorsed 


“Commerce and Sea Power,” was the topic 
of Patrick H. O’Donnell, well-known Chicago 
attorney, who stressed the importance of view- 
ing commercial problems in their entirety, and 
endorsed President Wheeler’s recommendation 
of a broader education. 


Luncheon Thursday 


At the luncheon on Thursday, which, by the 
way, was both wholesome and appetizing, the 
past-presidents of the federation delighted the 
audience with short, impromptu, intimate 
talks—F. J. Fish and Henry J. Holm, 
Chicago ; M. H. Lockyear, Evansville, Indiana; 
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Daniel W. McMillan, Detroit; H. M. Owen, 
Decatur, Illinois; Austin N. Palmer, New 
York City; H. E. V. Porter, Jamestown, New 
York; James C. Reed, Pittsburgh; Clay D. 
Slinker, Des Moines; and Claude M. Yoder, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, being the contributors 
to this treat. An inspiring address followed, 
by Dr. Roscoe Gilmore Scott—‘A Man-Sized 
Job.” 


Afternoon Session and Banquet 


At the afternoon session an address of note 
was made by William Rainy Bennett, who 
characterized the four C’s in business as Con- 
science, Character, Confidence, Credit. 

Throughout the convention the community 
singing was led by Mr. G. E. McClellan, aided 
and abetted by Miss Gardner and Mr. Harry 
Carson. When he is not singing (during his 
spare moments, that is), Mr. McClellan con- 
ducts the successful Littleford School in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Ah, and that banquet! Shall we ever for- 
get? The social event of the commercial 
teachers’ year! An entertaining address, “The 
Morning After,” by Captain Normal Alan 
Imrie; original poems read by our beloved 
M. H. Lockyear; the awarding of the 100% 
certificates, and the inauguration of the new 
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officers, were followed by the light fantastic- 

till the wee small hours of the morning. As 
added or extra entertainment, the Tango-Waltz 
was demonstrated by Miss Helen Wallace 
Evans, popular teacher-shorthand-speedist o/ 
Gregg School, and Tom Sheehy, the “Modern 
ist” dance expert of Chicago and past-president 
of The Chicago Dancing Association. It was a 
delightful sight long to be remembered—‘“the 
acme of finesse,” as Mr. Everett Marquart, 
of Chicago, expressed it. 


Gist of the Meetings 


The real gist of the meetings is found in 
the resolutions committee’s report, prepared 
by Messrs. J. L. Harman, James L. Holtsclaw, 
Catherine F. Nulty, Judson P. Wilson, and 
Alice O. Frazee. It included thanks to all 
those who by their never-tiring efforts had 
made this 1926 convention “a successful meet 
ing of educational atmosphere and good fel 
lowship”; gave especial credit to the local 
committee on arrangements, of which ou 
genial six-foot-two of hard-working-helpful 
ness—Henry J. Holm—was chairman; and said 
many things which you can find in the full 
report mentioned at the beginning of this all 
too brief outline of what took place in Chicago 
at the N. C. T. F. Convention. 


Private Schools Depart ment 


New Officers 


PRESIDENT: 
School, Chicago, 


Paul Moser, President, Moser Shorthand 
Illinois 


Vice-Presivent: S. J. Shook, Principal, Topeka Busi- 
ness College, Topeka, Kansas 
Secretary: Miss Ione C. Duffy, President, Van Sant 


School of Business, Omaha, 


(COOPERATION between the public and 
the private schools was the keynote of 
the meeting of the Private Schools De- 
partment. The first session was presided 
over by Mr. T. A. Blakeslee, Lincoln School 
of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebraska, and the 
second section by Mr. Paul Moser, Moser’s 
Shorthand College, Chicago. 

The private business school must hold to 
high ethical and educational standards was a 
serious thought contributed by Mr. W. E. 
McClelland, of Capital City Commercial Col- 
lege, Topeka, Kansas. Discussion of the paper 
was taken up further by the Messrs. O. C. 
Heileman, Inter-State Business College, Fargo, 
N. D.; E. H. Norman, Baltimore Business 


Nebraska 


College, Baltimore, Md.; Miss Mary M. Gal 
lagher, The Gallagher School, Kankakee, 
Illinois; A. A. Merville, Spencerian Business 
College, Cleveland, Ohio, and others. 


Bookkeeping Tests 


“Bookkeeping Tests—How and Why” was 
the topic of Mr. R. A. Kelly, Aberdeen Busi- 
ness College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. Mr. 
M. E. Davenport, Davenport-McLachlan In- 
stitute, Grand Rapids, Michigan, in addressing 
the subject, concluded that “there is a tendency 
toward expansion and not contraction of the 
commercial courses offered in private schools.” 
Discussion of this topic was entered into by 
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Mr. John Robert Gregg, Mr. Alexander of 
Cleveland, Mr. Fish, Chicago, and Mr. 
\Villiams, and others. 


Summer School Attendance 


A comprehensive study of the problems en 
tering into the development of summer school 
attendance was presented by Mr. N. A. Young, 
Young & Hursh Business College, Duluth, 
Minnesota. Students often get the idea that 
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they are all worn out by the first of June and 
they do not stop to realize that the public 
school is the only business that closes for one 

fifth of the time during the year. 

The discussion was led by Miss Mary M 
Gallagher, of The Gallagher School, Kankakee, 
Illinois. Miss Gallagher keeps up her sum 
mer attendance by calling personally on the 
high schools in her territory and speaking t: 
the graduating This plan always 
leads to a large summer enrollment. 


classes. 





—————— 





— | 
L.GILBERT DAKE |} 
PRESIDENT 1927 
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The Public Schools Department 


Neu 


Presi 
nesota 

Vice-Presipent D. F 
School, Fort Wayne, 

SECRETARY Miss 
School, Madison, 


Y NDER the able guidance of Mr. J. Walter 

Ross, South Hills High School, Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania, the president of this 
section, the Public Schools Department got 
under way with not a wasted moment. 

Mr. E. G. Blackstone, Ph. D., State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, outlined a program of re- 
search in commercial education and stressed 
the necessity for such work. Mr. Clay D. 
Slinker, director of Business Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa, emphasized the need for “tran- 
scribing” training from the very start. An 


Regina 
W isce 


ent: B. B. Beal, High School, Hibbing, Mi 


rcial education 
Mr. C. I 


America after 


interesting account of comune 


Britain was given by Brown 
just returned to 


“over there.” 


(reat 
spending four 
years And in his lively, spirited 
way, Col. Wallace H. Whigam, of Carl Schurz 
High School, explained his method of in 
struction in bookkeeping. 

In correcting the English defects of those 
attending the vocational schools, Miss Regina 
E. Groves (Vocational School, Madison, Wis 
consin) said that she first made the student 
“sentence sure.” With this achieved, the other 
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phases of English construction and grammar, 
can easily be grafted on to his fundamental 
knowledge. 

Speaking of the work of the continuation 
schools of Chicago, Mr. William Bachrach, 
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of that city, stated that in the continuation 
schools it is deemed best to offer such work 
as will be a continuation of the pupil’s educa 
tion and will also be of immediate vocation 
assistance, as the child is already in industr 


Pen mansh ip Round Table 


New Officers 


CHAIRMAN: 


John S. Griffith, Engelwood Business 


College, Chicago, Illinois 
Secretary: M. E. Tennis, Illinois Business College, 


Chicago, Illinois 


N exhibit of penholders “used by the great 
and the near-great from the days of the 
flourished Eagle and Lion Rampant to the 
close of 1926,” formed one interesting feature 
of the Penmanship Round Table, and “Sig- 
natures of Worthies Still Alive,” formed an- 
other. Mr. R. R. Reed, supervisor of Pen- 
manship, Ferris Institute, gave the history of 
each penholder on exhibit. 
Mr. John S. Griffith, Englewood Business 
College, Chicago, made many useful and usable 


suggestions in connection with the teaching . 
penmanship. 

“Some Crimes Against Penmanship” wer: 
noted by Mr. P. I. Greenwood, Roosevelt Hig! 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota; and Mr. M 
E. Tennis, Illinois Business College, Chicago, 
told of the “Four Dimensions in Teaching 
Penmanship.” 

Chairman H. M. Heaney, Davenport 
McLachlan Institute, contributed to the dis 
cussion and proved a very efficient leader 


Business Round Table 


New Officers 
Cratkman: Arden L. Allyn, Bliss College, Columbus, 


Ohio 
Vice-CHAIRMAN: 


Secretrary: Mrs. 


L. M. Hazen, Shaw High School, 
East Cleveland, Ohio 
Gertrude G. DeArmond, Wheeler 


Business College, Birmingham, Alabama 


R. LLOYD L. JONES, chief of the 

Bureau of Child Accounting and Statis- 
tics of the Board of Education at Cleveland, 
directed the destinies of the Business Round 
Table. Mr. A. L. Allyn, principal of Bliss 
College, Columbus, Ohio, addressed the meet- 
ing on “What Commercial Teachers in High 
Schools should know about Business Colleges.” 
It is his opinion that the private school 
should “augment and supplement” the work 
previously done in the high schools. Mr. 
Herbert P. Sheets, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, made his further appeal for a proper 
understanding of “profit.” 

Professor Paul S. Lomax, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, did justice to the 
topic, “Does Commercial Education square 
with the best educational thinking of our day?” 
and outlined a set of principles with which 


to guide and evaluate the efforts of commer- 
cial teachers. 

Mr. Clay D. Slinker, director of Commer- 
cial Education in Des Moines, among other 
things advocated actual business experience as 
a necessary qualification of the successful com- 
mercial teacher. The paper of Mr. William 
L. Connor, director of Educational Research 
of the Cleveland Board of Education, em- 
phasized the necessity for research in Com- 
mercial Education and pointed out that we 
could profit by the experience gleaned from 
research in other fields of education. 

The Thursday morning Round Table under 
the able guidance of Mr. J. O. Mallott, Spe- 
cialist in Commercial Education, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C., dealt with a 
large number of questions which were taken 
up.in rapid succession and discussed freely 
and frankly. 
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College Instructors’ Round Table 


Ne wm 


mers 


Cuarrman: H. D. Proffitt, Penn School of Commerce, 


Oskaloosa, Iowa 


Vice-Craraman: P. A. Carlson, State Normal School, 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Miss Catherine 


SECRETARY: 


F. Nulty, University of 


Vermont, Burlington, Vermont 


ee ENDENCIES in Management,” as 
seen by Dr. J. O. McKinsey, University 

f Chicago, formed the first topic of the Col- 
ve Instructors’ Round Table. “Training that 
evelops ability to analyze and solve problems 
vhich confront the business executive,” is 
eeded. “We must train the young men for 
the kinds of positions that they are likely to 
take now,” he emphasized. 

With Mr. H. D. Proffitt, Penn School of 
Commerce, Oskaloosa, Iowa, in the chair, the 
meeting sailed along easily on an unruffied sea. 

As usual, Mr. Paul S. Lomax, associate 
professor of Commercial Education, New 
York University, contributed an _ excellent 


paper, “A Plan of Teaching for the Collegiate 
Instructor of Commerce,” in part of which 
he drew attention to the fact that education 
must be regarded as a whole and commercial 
education as a vital part of that whole. 

Mr. W. H. Arnold, professor of Commerce 
at Bowling Green (Kentucky) University, 
dealt with suggestions for “Prognostic Tests 
for Secretarial Ability.” 

Professor George R. Tilford, College of 
Business Administration, Syracuse University, 
made a strong plea for a scientific curriculum 
construction in both the secondary schools and 
the universities and other institutions of col 
legiate grade. 


Shorthand Round Table 


New Offic ers 


CuatrrMan: Harry E. Aseltine, West Commerce High 


School, Cleveland, Ohio 
N. B. Curtis, High School, Shen- 


Vice-CHaIRMAN: 
andoah, Iowa 
Secretary: Miss 


Minnie Vavra, 


Cleveland High 


School, St. Louis, Missouri 


"T*HE address of Miss Ida M. Edwards, of 

the Harrison Technical High School, 
Chicago, on “Typewriting via the Dictaphone” 
proved interesting, and the diversified program 
including a talk on “Dynamics of Shorthand 
Teaching” and expert shorthand writing at 
240, 280, and 300 words a minute by Miss 
Helen W. Evans, Gregg School, Chicago, was 
something that all enjoyed. Plenty of pen- 
manship practice; thorough knowledge of the 
principles of the system and a willingness for 
hard work are requisites for the attainment 
of accurate and fast shorthand writing, she 
said. 

The summary of the comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the new curriculum of the St. Louis, 
Missouri, schools gives just an inkling of the 
usefulness and value of the paper by Miss 
Minnie Vavra, of the Cleveland High School 
of that city: 

The place typewriting has won in the new cur- 


riculum is a step upward in the progress of commer- 
cial education. Typewriting can be elected by any 


pupil in the Junior or Senior High School in eny 
term, and is accorded full credit toward graduation, 
instead of one-half credit, as previously. Typewriting 
is thus placed on an equal footing with the other 
high school subjects. 

An enthusiastic presentation of “Some Re- 
sult-Getting Methods to Inspire Beginners to 
Do Capacity Work from the Start” was the 
contribution of Mrs. Margaret B. Miller, 
Wheeler Business College, Birmingham, Ala 
bama. 

Miss Ann Brewington, professor of Com 
merce, University of Chicago, presented “The 
Direct Method of Teaching Shorthand” in a 
brilliant and earnest manner, and in the course 
of her remarks stressed the necessity for a 
great deal of shorthand reading practice. 

Mr. N. D. Curtis, High School, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, told of his sight-to-touch method of 
teaching typewriting, and Mrs. E. B. Jevon, 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsy] 
vania, explained her work in “Secretarial 
Training.” Every important phase of office 
procedure is instilled in the minds of her stu- 
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dents through a personally worked-out plan 
which enables the student to continue his prac- 
tical knowledge in actual service. 

At the request of the chairman, Mr. John R. 
Gregg, and Mrs. Frances Effinger-Raymond, 
of San Francisco, spoke briefly. 

Mr. Martin J. Dupraw, world’s shorthand 
champion, gave an enthusiastic and interesting 
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talk on the essentials for high speed shorthand 
work and demonstrated his own ability by 
writing at championship speeds on the black 
board. And it might be well to pass on to the 
student readers of this magazine the hint that 
Mr. Dupraw advocated constant reviewing of 
the textbook, some repetition practice and 
plenty of new material for dictation! 


SO 


Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle No. 23 


Contributed to the Gregg Writer Cross-Word Puzzle Collection 


By Evelyn Gilling: 


Roselle Park High School, Roselle Park, N. J. 





Horizontal 
. Diverse 
. To speak  indis 
tinctly 





A possessive pro- 
noun 

. Abundant 

. Relate (verb) 

. A negative 
To permit 

. Mostly 

. To search for 

. Worthless, con 
ceited 

. To regard as true 

20. To drench 

Dread 


A tailless 
phibian 








Vertical 
Inside 


2». Similar 





Without purpose 
Additional 
. To say 


. Water dropping 
from the eye 

. To rescue; to pre 
serve 
Capable of being 

paid 

A corner 

An expression of 

mirth 

To mock 


A burden 





In an orderly 
manner 





Not drunk; seri 





. Near 

5. Verified statement 
. Approximately 
. A negative 


. Open to a _ tree 
current of air 


. Feminine pronoun 


. A stone 


Key to Cross-Word Puzzle 
No. 22 


Srom the February Gregg Writer 


ous 


. A method of 


transportation 
3. To rip 

Scales 

To stimulate 
rrect 


ool-producing animals 





34. To illuminate 
$5. Rests on 
37. In the time of 





38. Exists 

. Small 
drinking 

. A boy’s nickname 


vessel used 





. To turn, also a biscuit 


. Those employed to keep 
records, salesmen 














oO° 


ly 
ee ~~ d At that time 


command 

» cease for a time 
barter 

‘o summon 


A physician 





A possessive 
(pl.) 


pronoun 





A metal container 











oOo 
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Page the Millennium! 


the age, feeling in a particularly pro- 

phetic mood, will wander hopefully into 
the realm of shorthand, and, looking around 
him, wonder if he has not found a fertile field 
for prediction. He looks upon the busy ste- 
nographer pounding away on his or her type- 
writer and, realizing that a few years ago 
the typewriter did not exist—nor did the ste- 
nographer, for that matter—he takes courage 
to himself and predicts that in a few more 
years the stenographer’s brief existence will 
have ended and his or her place be taken by 
something which is a mechanical kin to the 
instrument upon which he or she is now pound- 
ing. He is a genial, optimistic fellow, the 
modern prophet, and we like to see him around, 
for somehow he prods us along to think of 
things that we would not think of without 
him; but we often wonder if he isn’t a fad, 
too, like some of the other innovations which 
we tolerate. 

Our present philosophic mood is induced by 
an article in one of the large newspapers in- 
dited by a young lady of comely appearance, 
and presumably an authority on the multitude of 
subjects which she handles day in and day out, 
predicting rather fluently that in a few years 
from now most of the stenographers of the 
country will be looking for new jobs. We quote: 


VERY once in a while some prophet of 


Improvements in office equipment will accomplish 
this. Adding machines and other office labor savers 
have done away with a large army of office help once 
thought necessary. It is logical to believe that ma- 
chines will in time take the place of the average 
stenographer just as they are taking the place of the 
handworker of the present. 


Certainly in this day of mechanical and 
scientific marvels taking place all around us, 
it is a bold cynic who would scoff and say 
that anything is impossible. We should be 
the last to do anything to discourage such an 
optimistic spirit. We have done some pre- 
dicting ourselves. To us, even, has come the 
satisfaction of sitting proudly back and com- 
menting “I told you so,” than which we are 
convinced there is none greater. We are or- 
dinarily conscious of a fellow-feeling in the 


presence of prophecy, but—and here we sup 
pose we are unfortunate—we have long been 
engaged in a pursuit that is singularly un 
susceptible to prophecy. Just at the very mo 
ment when we have been most optimistic of 
the possibility of traveling by fast airplane 
from New York to London, or of sitting in 
the quiet of our study and watching by tele 
vision a devil dance in the Himalayas, we have 
had to leave off our prophesying for a moment 
and teach a class of embryonic stenographers 
how to write a two-page letter with not more 
than three erasures per page! We have un- 
fortunately had as our own raw material the 
human mind, upon which to work and to pro 
phesy, and not some mechanical or scientific 
problem. 

Seriously, we have wondered if ever the ste 
nographer or the secretary will be replaced 
by machinery; and just as seriously, after a 
thoughtful perusal of the whole history of 
the human mind, plus a reasonably full ex- 
perience with many aspects of it in the class 
room, we doubt that any qualified secretary 
or stenographer will ever find himself or her 
self displaced by a machine capable of doing 
the same work. 

We see no prospects at all of any machine 
ever being devised that will possess the power 
of judgment. In this respect the function of 
the mind is in a class by itself. And both 
the secretary and the stenographer are, how- 
ever superficially or sometimes automatically, 
creatures of judgment. Actually the mechani 
cal side of the art of stenography is the least 
important of all the stenographer’s attributes. 
The ability to operate the typewriter is highly 
mechanical; even spelling, to a degree, is a 
mechanical operation of the memory; and the 
mere learning of shorthand requires no great 
exercise of mentality. But who would ever 
consider a stenographer efficient who can but 
operate a typewriter, spell more or less cor- 
rectly, and write in shorthand everything which 
he or she hears—nothing more, nothing less! 

If the business man spoke good English 
and said exactly what he wanted to say every 
time he said it; if he, himself, knew the ordi- 
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nary rules of punctuation and would take the 
trouble to dictate them; and if that were all 
which a business man could expect of a ste- 
nographer—why, the hope of a machine to take 
care of his correspondence might be within 
the bounds of possibility. Might be, we repeat! 
But who has yet seen the employer who could 
or would perfect himself in all these require- 
ments—and had the time or the patience to 
do it! 

The impossibility of providing a machine to 
coérdinate the ability of the shorthand writer 
and the typist—in other words, to have a 
letter dictated to a machine and later have 
that machine or another to reproduce the let- 
ter in type, properly spelled, arranged, and 
according to any standard at all of punctuation 
or diction—the impossibility of this is too ob- 
vious for comment. 

Machines have been and are yet used for 
dictation purposes, but in the field where they 
are most useful—in the profession of reporting 
—along with their merits for that particular 
work are strikingly illustrated their many dis- 
advantages for office work. In the first place, 
they require a skilled operator, who, if he 
added shorthand to his equipment would find 
his efficiency in life multiplied many-fold. 
The reporting operator, who transcribes from 
the wax cylinder, must be a person as highly 
trained as any to be found in any field of 
endeavor. His knowledge must be practically 
as broad as that of the reporter himself, and 
his education quite as complete—not simply 
properly to write and to spell what is said by 
the reporter, but in many cases simply to under- 
stand it. For the defect of the machine is 
that it possesses no judgment. It receives from 
the dictator his great outpouring of syllables, 
and as far as the machine is concerned any 
one of scores of these syllables are like scores 
of others, with the consequence that coming 
back to the operator there is absolutely no 
distinction between certain syllables and cer- 
tain words, unless the dictator accustoms him- 
self to arbitrary distinctions between some of 
the most common words and syllables of the 
language. Thus, of the twenty-six letters of 
the alphabet, there is scarcely a single one of 
them which does not frequently sound exactly 
like one or more of the others. For instance: 
c, d, e, 9g, p, t, v, and 2, as well as other groups 
like them, all sound about alike, with the re- 
sult that in most cases, unless some artificial 
distinction is made, they will not register on 
the ear of even the trained operator. The 
machine exercises no judgment between the 
recording of extensive and expensive, or had 
and have, so that but for the trained skill of 
the reporter in dictating and the equally trained 
skill of the typist in transcribing, such distinc- 
tions would never be made in the transcript. 
The reporter, in order to avail himself of the 
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use of such machines, must train himself in 
such artificialities of pronunciation and speech 
that no business man could afford to devote 
the time to. 

There have been machines, too, operated 
from a keyboard, intended to take the place 
of shorthand. Mechanically, they have been 
well adapted to the use for which they were 
designed, but they have invariably failed simply 
by virtue of their mechanics. They have tended 
to make of the operator an automaton, when 
the last thing that the business man wants 
around him is an automaton. 

Not the least of the advantages to be de- 
rived from the learning of shorthand is the 
actual cultural, or educational value that it 
possesses, the development of brain power on 
the part of the intelligent user of it. A busi- 
ness man has the right to expect of every 
stenographer or secretary he employs that he 
or she, as time goes on, will more and more 
outgrow the mere mechanical functions of the 
position—that sooner or later he may depend 
upon the stenographer or the secretary to 
relieve him of all his routine duties. 

No, we do not believe a machine will ever 
usurp the place of the trained secretary. Until 
we actually see such an instrument that will 
write shorthand, transcribe, spell, punctuate, 
correct faulty English, file, answer the tele- 
phone, make engagements, and smile when the 
going is roughest—why, until that marvel ar- 
rives on the wings of the millennium, we do not 
believe that any secretary or stenographer need 
worry about his or her job! 

—C. L. 3. 


— ; 


Boston Office 
Outgrows Old Quarters 


NEW address appears in this issue for 
the Boston office of the Gregg Publishing 
Company, now located on the eighth floor of 
the new Statler Building at Twenty Providence 
Street, Park Square, one of the finest and 
most conveniently situated buildings in Boston, 
in the heart of the uptown business and theatre 
section. 

You will be heartily welcomed there when- 
ever you are in Boston, and our readers who 
are planning to attend the meeting of the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers’ Association next 
month (April 14-16) will find the new office 
very handy for a visit between sessions of the 
convention at Hotel Statler, for it is a 
unit of the same magnificent structure. 
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_ ART ands CREDENTIALS 


© DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 


16 W. 47 St., New York 
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Hlow to Be a Champion 


N your practice this 
| month concentrate par- 

ticularly on overcom- 
ing the weaknesses peculiar 
to your own style of writ- 
ing. I assume that you 
have the fundamentals of 
good writing well in mind 
now; that is, fluency, gen- 
eral forms, continuity, etc. 
What you need to do, there- 
fore, is to train your binoc- 
ulars on the individual out- 
line to see whether or not 
you are writing it correctly. 


You wonder how they do it, 
And you look to see the knack; 
You watch the foot in action 

Or the shoulder or the back; 
But when you spot the answer 
Where the higher glamours lurk, 
You'll find with concentration 
Mixed with much determination, 
That the most of it is practise 
And the rest of it is work. 


They all have certain canny ways 
Who reach the topmost round; 

And most of them have certain styles 
At getting over ground; 

But when you spot the reason. 
Though the fellow is a Turk, 

You will find in moving higher 

Up the laurel covered spire, 


the first p too short, r still 
shorter, and then, having 
written both above the line 
instead of on the line where 
they belonged, she read 
“preparing” as “sweeping.” 
The error was due abso- 
lutely to carelessness in 
writing and lack of imagi- 
nation in transcribing—or, 
perhaps I should say, too 
much imagination in tran- 
scribing ! 

Of course, stenographers 
are not the only people in 


At first glance you may 
think that an outline is 
“good enough,” but outlines 
that are just “good enough” 
will not win a real oppor- 
tunity in business much less a prize in the 
O. G. A. Contest! Of course, if you are gifted 
with greater intelligence and a more retentive 
memory than the average, the probabilities are 
that you will not make some of the foolish 
blunders other stenographers have made. But 
why take a losing chance, when a winning 
chance is offered to you? 


H hy Guess? 


I do not know of anything so vexing as to 
have a stenographer say, “That is what I 
have in my notes!” I recall dictating the 
phrase “preparing your new home,” and having 
it transcribed “sweeping your new hall,” the 
stenographer justifying herself by saying, 
“That’s what I have in my notes!” Common 
sense is essential in transcribing, but if a 
stenographer faithfully reproduces what is dic- 
tated to her, and transcribes it correctly, she 
might qualify even though her supply of com 
mon sense, or imagination, is limited. 

What did this stenographer do? She wrote 


That the bulk of it is practise 
And the rest of it is work. 


the world that make errors 
1 am reminded of an in 
cident told by Mr. William 
Dean Howells. He wrote 
what he considered a very 
serious bit of poetry in his early days, and 
had it accepted by the publishers. It so hap- 
pened that he called at the office on the day 
the proof of the poem was returned from the 
composing room, and he was greatly chagrined 
to find a line of the poem that should have 
read, “What will you say to our boy when he 
cries for me there in St. Louis,” reading, in- 
stead, “What will you say to our boy when 
he cries for Ma there in St. Louis.”. This 
error of the compositor made the poem ludi 
crous. Fortunately for Mr. Howells, he was 
able to correct it. 

Do not rely on memory to help you in your 
transcription—learn to write correct notes! 
That is the safest way. 


—Grantland Rice 


All Set for the Contest? 


All of you, of course, are practicing the 
O. G. A. Contest copy. You may have written 
the test scores of times and even hundreds of 
times without securing your “best” copy. If 
you are very conscientious, you probably will 
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not be satisfied with any copies that you make, 
but in all probability this dissatisfaction is 
born of keener perception and better developed 
critical faculties. If you have been faithful 
in your practice your writing can not help but 
be improved. 

The O. G. A. Contest copy found in the 
December and February Gregg Writers and 
repeated this month, is a test of your writing 
ability. Correct theory is important, but you 
may use the dictionary to look up words that 
you do not know how to write, or you may 
ask your teacher to write them for you. But 
the final test is how your notes are made! 

Watch Your Stroke! 

You may find it necessary to spend ten or 
nfiteen minutes on such outlines as every time, 
vurselves, etc., although you will usually be 
able to master an outline in much less time. 
There is only one way to learn to write, and 


that is write! Some of you will write the 
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ses blend too long in ourselves. It should not 
be as long as r; it ought not be longer than 
t in the phrase to be! Part of the first s is 
claimed by r, if you are writing the character 
with the correct slant. Penetrated is a beauti- 
ful word to write, yet, some writers will cripple 
it almost beyond recognition. The pent blend 
should be made with one impulse of the pen or 
pencil, without a pause at the base of the down 
stroke. N and ¢ in Nature are both short. 





We're Counting on You! 


You may use either pen or pencil in writing 
your Contest specimen, and the writing may 
be done on any good penmanship paper or on 
a page of your notebook, but make your column 
only 24%.inches wide. I am counting on you 
to swell the ranks of our shorthand army. Do 
not be a slacker, but prove your loyalty to 
your school, to your profession, and to yourself 
by taking part in the Annual O. G. A. Contest 


this year! 


SO 


pP 


ractical P 


enmanship Drills 


(Concluded from the February issue) 


UST as g and k start with a slightly curved 

stroke, so tem and ten start with a slightly 
curved stroke struck upward from the line of 
writing. The upward stroke of the indirect 
ova! exercise gives the correct motion used in 
writing the blends. While I suggest that suf- 
ficient practice on these drills be given to har- 
ness the natural motor impulse, these oval 
drills are useful only to the extent that they 
speed up the locomotion of the hand in ex- 
ecuting the characters themselves. The object 
sought through penmanship drills is swift, easy, 
and correct writing of shorthand characters. 
After several minutes’ practice of the drills, 
therefore, commence practicing the characters 
with the same continuous motion and fluency 
that was used to write the oval. 


Practice Blends for Th, Ten, Tem 


Observe that ten is one-half the length of 
tem and that th is perhaps a third or a fourth 
the size of tem. The length of the strokes is 
governed by your own style of writing, but 


they should be uniform throughout. Check 
slant carefully. 
Practice the combinations in Drill 1. Bear 


(ALLA 


CALLA EEEER TERT EEO 

LO + fe 4 4 4 | 
Drill 2 

3 re , eer 

( U6 —o 


— exdl ? ( 
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Drill 5 


in mind that fluency as well as form are e¢s- 
sential to the correct execution of these char- 
acters. The words and phrases in the latter 
part of Drill 2 are taken from the O. G. A. 
Contest copy. They should be given special 
attention. 


timid, tendency, redemption, retention, demand, con- 
tinent, thud, thief, time, that, whether, autumn, 
depths, a thousand, sympathies, that may be, methods 


Emt, Ent, and Th 


The direct oval written large, medium, and 
small gives the motion used in writing emt, ent, 
and the counter-clockwise th 

Practice Drill 4. Are you making a good 
differentiation in the length of the strokes 
and the size of the circles in the words in 
this drill? 


empty, ant, entail, dinned, deemed, seemed, skinned 
schemed, steamed, throw, though, either, rent, winter 
there is, thought, undoubtedly, through, entirely 


Check Proportion and Slant 


There is a tendency from the nature and 
direction of the blends to make them a little 
longer than b, p, and s, but you will notice 
from the lines inserted in Drill 5 that while 
the strokes may be longer the characters do 
not occupy any more space in height. This 
exercise affords excellent practice in propor 
tion and slant. 


Pent and Dev 


The pent and dev blends are called the egg 
shaped blends because they resemble an egg 
with the top or bottom cut off. You will enjoy 
making these characters. 

Do not discontinue practice of them until 
you can make them correctly each time, with 
one swift continuous movement of the pen 
deep and with the sides parallel. The words 
in Drill 6, some of them taken from the 
O. G. A. Contest copy, afford additional prac 
tice on the blends: 


runt, gentle, depend, contingent, defeat, negativ« 
devi ¢ this rampant opened penetrated, diffuse 


Ses and Xes 


Since x is a radical change in the slant of 
S, es is a radical change in the slant of ses 
Do not work too hard on these blends. The 
blends should not be longer than n or ft. 


ourselves, leases, teases, faces, basis, cases, misses 
veres, taxes, boxes, mixes, fixes, sixes 
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7 A e Stra ig h 4 Blends 


The straight lines appear to be easy to make, 
and are easy to make if you give your arm 
the rein! Your arm is not unlike a nice trot- 
ting horse that, if given a free rein, will go 
along smoothly and continuously in a straight 
course, but that, as soon as you draw the reins 
up too tightly, will commence to prance, jump, 
and jerk. Freedom of movement is essential 
in writing ted, men, etc. But don’t forget to 
watch proportion carefully. If you don’t you 
will not be able to read your notes in Drill 8 
after they are written: 


draw, to draw, trot, dear, daughter, tear, skate, 
skated, cad, heat, hid, heated, knee, me, many, nor, 
mole, memorize, wren, ream, remain 


You have now completed the essential points 
of shorthand penmanship. The joined and dis- 
joined prefixes and suffixes are simply new 
uses of the same characters that you have 
studied, so you ought not to have any difficulty 
with them. 


Phrasing 


Phrase-writing and speed writing are im 
portant, but they necessarily are courses in 
themselves. Suggestions for developing a 
shorthand vocabulary and a phrase-writing 
vocabulary were given in this magazine some 
time ago by Mr. Swem, who is a practical 
exponent of the art. You probably have the 
miagazines on hand and will be able to put the 
suggestions into use now. 

We are giving you one Phrase Drill, how 
ever, to close this penmanship course, for un 
less phrases are so well learned that they flow 
as freely and instantly from the pen as from 
the lips, they are not of much help. These 
have been chosen to cover a variety of joinings 
—not for their frequency of occurrence merely : 


to meet, to mean, to do, to go, to learn, ought to receive, 

ought to report, to be, to put, to have, to fix, to sell, 

for you, for me, for it is, for the, let us, let me, 
give me, give us, on the, on this, on different 


Make Phrases Automatic 

If you must pause and think between each 
word of a phrase, you might just as well write 
the words separately, because speed in execu- 
tion can not be increased that way. The thing 
for you to do is to practice and learn the com- 
mon phrases given in the Manual and in the 
Gregg Writer until your reaction upon hearing 
them dictated is spontaneous. It is not neces- 
sary that you seek long and complicated 
phrases. But there are hundreds of small, 


natural phrases in the English language that 
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Speed Drill 


(Taken from “Graded Readings’’) 
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are spoken rapidly, and can be written as 
rapidly, if they are properly learned. For in- 
stance: fo be, you have, to go, next time, I 
shall be, etc. 


Top Off with Speed Drill 


The speed drill this month serves as a re- 
view of the most common joinings. Practice 
the drill until you can write it correctly in 
one-half minute: 

Hatred may make the enemy greedy. He may make 
an attack in the rear. He may gain the hill. The 
dark will aid him. He will not make a treaty. Mat 
read the tale in the arena. Mat will rail at the good 
deacon. 


Keep At It! 


The fact that you are almost ready to be 
graduated does not mean that you have learned 
all that there is to learn. The world of ex- 
perience has many surprises for you. It is 
important that you apply yourself faithfully 
to your studies. Heed the advice and sugges- 
tions of your teachers. Their experience is 
worth a great deal to you at this stage. Your 
training in general subjects plus a good knowl 
edge of shorthand and typewriting must be 
your entering wedge into business. The first 
impression that you make on a business man 
will be a decisive one, so far as qualifying 


Annual O. G. A. Contest Copy 


Every time that we allow ourselves to be penetrated by Nature, our soul is 


opened to the most touching impressions. 
herself on her most beautiful days, or whether she becomes pale, gray, cold, and 
rainy, in Autumn and in Winter, there is something in her which moves not only 
the surface of the soul, but even its inmost depths, and awakens a thousand 
memories which to all appearances have no connection whatever with the out 
ward scene, but which, nevertheless, undoubtedly hold communion with the soul 
of Nature through sympathies that may be entirely unknown to us, because her 
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for the position is concerned; therefore, do 
not provide yourself with rusty tools that are 
not dependable. 


Is Your Shorthand a Trusty Tool 


When you allow your shorthand notes to 
deteriorate, for instance, they will not be de 
pendable; and if they are not dependable, and 
you know they are not, you will spend two- 
thirds of your time and attention in worry 
about whether or not you can read them! Think 
about that. 


Here’s a Test 


One way of finding out whether or not you 
have dependable shorthand skill is to write the 
O. G. A. Contest copy and submit it to the 
Contest Committee for examination and rating 


March 15 is the closing date 


There are hundreds of interesting 
The best specimen of shorthand that we re- 
ceive in the Contest this year will be awarded 
the beautiful sterling silver cup you saw re 
produced in the January Gregg Writer and 
this individual cup is a permanent award 

Who is going to be the champion this year— 
who will produce the most artistically written 
contest specimen ? 


prizes 


Whether Nature smiles and adorns 





methods seem to be beyond the touch of our thought 


—Maurice de Guerin. 


Rules Governing Preparation of Paper 


“(Condensed from complete details announced in the December, 1026 


1. The copy to be used was given in the December 
and the February issues and is repeated above. 

2. At the top of the paper on which the contest 
copy is submitted, write your name, your personal 
address, the name of your school and teacher, if 
you are a student, and state whether or not you hold 
an O. G. A. Membership Certificate. 


3. Notes must be arranged in single column, two 
and one-half inches wide, with at least one-inch 
margin on each side of the paper outside of the notes, 
but there is no restriction regarding length. 

4. Papers should be sent to the Gregg Writer, 
O. G. A. Department, 16 West 47 Street, New York 
City, either neatly folded or flat. Do not roll. 


, “Gregg Writer’) 


If for the contest only, mark the package “Contest 
Editor” in the lower left-hand corner of the address; 
if papers are to be considered for membership also, 
mark the package “Membership Examiner,” and have 
the remittance to cover the membership fee enclosed 
All papers submitted written from Contest Copy will 
be considered for the contest. 

5. The contest closes March 15, 1927. All papers 
must be in our hands on or before that date. 

The Individual Contest will be open to all except 
teachers and those who have won first place in one 
of the preceding O. G. A. Contests. 

In the School Contest only clubs of ten or more 
papers will be considered, and only one club may be 
submitted from one school. 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with suggestions 
and criticisms and you may try again. To 
secure approval, notes must be correct in 
theory, accurate in proportion and execu- 
tion, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
weeng. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 

ior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each speci- 
men submitted for membership, fifty cents 
each application for Certificates of Superior 


Merit. 
TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional = 14 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafte- 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain’’ copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed state- 
ment that the candidate has attained this 
8 ; 

Corapetent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is issued to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute net on the Monthly Speed Test. 
No papers rating a less speed, or totalin 

more than five errors, are to be submitted. 

Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “competency”’ appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O. A. T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
panied by the timer’s affidavit. A test is 
oe only until the 25th of the month 

allowing publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 

cheapedl | speed tests. 


No fee is 


i 











w 


O. G. A. 


The poem, “Good Timber,” se- 
lected for the O. G. A. test for this 
month, will give you an opportunity 
to show how much more gracefully 
you can write since practicing the 
penmanship drills in preparation for 
the contest. Use this copy for Mem 
bership tests only. The Contest 
Copy was given in December and 
again last month, and on page 341 


The tree that never had to fight 

For sun and sky and air and light, 
That stood out in the open plain, 
And always got its share of rain, 
Never became a forest king 

But lived and died a scrubby thing 
The man who never had to toil, 
Who never had to win his share 

Of sun and sky and light and air, 
Never became a manly man, 

But lived and died as he began. 

Good timber does not grow in ease; 
The stronger wind, the tougher trees 
The farther sky, the greater length; 
By sun and cold, by rain and snows, 
In tree or man good timber grows. 
Where thickest stands the forest growth 
We find the patriarchs of both, 
And they hold converse with the stars 
Whose broken branches show the scars 
Of many winds and much of strife— 
This is the common law of life. 


O. A. 7. 
junior Test 


In typing the following hints on 
how “To Develop Your Personal- 
ity,” suggested by The Trade Com- 
positor, underline the words itali- 
cized. Do not forget the title and the 
credit line, in making your copy. 


Be interested and interesting! When you 
are talking, concentrate on what you are 
Saying; put your whole soul into it, get as 
enthusiastic over it as though you were ad- 
vising a general how to capture a stronghold. 
Then, when the other fellow is talking, listen 
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March Typewriting Speed ‘Test 


= (Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good only until March 25, 1927) 

To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure, to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


to get is to give. The selfish in the end can nevér get anything but selfishness. 
The hard find hardness everywhere. As you mete, it is meted out to you. 

Some men have’ a genius for friendship. That is because they are open 
and responsive, and unselfish. They truly make the most of life; for apart from 
their special joys, even intellect is sharpened by the development of the affections. 
No material success in life* is comparable to success in friendship. We really do 
ourselves harm by our selfish standards. There is an old Latin proverb, expressing 
the worldly view, which says that it is not possible for a man to love and at the 
same time to be wise. This is* only true when wisdom is made equal to prudence 
and selfishness, and when love is made the same. Rather it is never given to a man 
to be wise in the true and noble sense, until he is carried out of himself in the 
purifying passion of love, or the generosity‘ of friendship. The self-centered being 
cannot keep friends, even when he makes them; his selfish sensitiveness is always 
in the way, like a diseased nerve ready to be irritated. 

The culture of friendship is a duty, as every gift represents a responsibility.* 
It is also a necessity; for without watchful care it can no more remain with us 
than can any other gift. Without culture it is at best only a potentiality. We may 
let it slip, or we can use it to bless our lives. The miracle of friendship,’ which 
came at first with its infinite wonder and beauty, wears off, and the glory fades 
into the light of common day. The early charm passes, and the soul forgets the 
first exaltation. We are always in danger of mistaking the common for the’ com- 
monplace. We must not look upon it merely as the great luxury of life, or it will 
cease to be even that. It begins with emotion, but if it is to remain it must become 
a habit. Habit is fixed when an accustomed thing is organized into life; and,* 
whatever be the genesis of friendship, it must become a habit, or it is in danger of 
passing away as other impressions have done before. 

The practice of sympathy may mean the cultivation of similar tastes, though 
that will almost naturally follow from’ the fellowship. But to cultivate similar 
tastes does not imply either absorption of one of the partners, or the identity of 
both. Rather, part of the charm of the intercourse lies in the difference, which 
exists in the midst of agreement. Wha?” is essential is that there should be a real 
desire and a genuine effort to understand each other. It is well worth while taking 
pains to preserve a relationship so full of blessing to both. 

Here, as in all connections among men, there is also ample” scope for patience. 
When we think of our own need for the constant exercise of this virtue, we will 
admit its necessity for others. After the first flush of communion has passed, 
we must see in a friend things which detract from his worth, and perhaps things” 
which irritate us. This is only to say that no man is perfect. With tact, and ten- 
derness and patience, it may be given us to help to remove what may be flaws in 
a fine character, and in any case it is foolish to forget the great virtues of our™ 
friend in fretful irritation at a few blemishes. We can keep the first ideal in our 
memory, even if we know that it is not yet an actual fact. We must not let our 
intercourse be coarsened, but must keep it sweet and delicate, that it may remain 
a refuge’* from the coarse world, a sanctuary where we leave criticism outside, 
and can breathe freely. (3,595 strokes) 


"Des secret of friendship is just the secret of all spiritual blessing. The way 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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to what he is saying. Listen with your eyes; 
look at him; don’t bat your eyes, unless they 
are snapping with interest. Listen with your 
body. Don’t be restless, but assume an at- 
titude of concern about the matter under dis- 
cussion, no matter how trivial. Follow every 
word the speaker says and make it easier for 
him to talk. 

Be sincere! 
to anything unless it rings true. 
people above board and in the open. 
afraid of anything or anybody. 

See only the good in others! Close your 
eyes to their faults and deal with everybody 
just as though they were wholly good. Appeal 
to their best natures always. 

Practice the golden rule and make it work 
for you. 

Put a little pep into everything you do, 
everything you say, and into the way you look. 
Turn the corners of your mouth up all day; 
smile readily and laugh heartily. . 

Say to yourself once every hour: “How 
good it is to be living in such a wonderful 
world!” Then some morning you'll wake up 
and find you have personality. 


Personality will never amount 
Deal with 
Don’t be 


Senior Test 


Copy in your best style, as Part I 
of this test, the following indorse- 
ment of one of the stockholders 
(“Why I Bought Stock”) in a com- 
pany planning the erection of a busi- 
ness women’s club. Paragraph 
properly. 

As Part II, tabulate a list of 
members of the Board of Directors, 
supplying names for a president, 
two vice-presidents, secretary, as- 
sistant secretary, treasurer and his 
assistant, and, in addition, fifteen 
board members. Type the name, ad- 
dress and telephone number of the 
organization at the top of your list. 


We have in our offices about one hundred 
business women. Without them it would be 
impossible for us to operate. They supply 
not only intelligent coOperation in handling 
the details of the business, but they bring to 
our problems a type of thinking which is more 
direct and intuitive than the thinking of men, 
and so immensely valuable. Some of these 
women live at home. Some have come to this 
city from schools and colleges in various parts 
of the country and are entirely dependent upon 
themselves. There are plenty of clubs for 
men who are alone in the city. There are few 
clubs for business women. I was glad to buy 
stock in the club which the National Adver- 
tising Association is planning to erect, because 
I feel a decided sense of obligation to our 
women employees. My income would be much 
smaller if it were not for the fact that they 
pitch in so loyally and help me hold my job. 
They are certainly entitled to their club, and 
to anything else that will help to keep them 
happy and efficient—John Cahill 
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Club Prizes 


Transcription Test Awards 
Gold Medal 


175 Words a Minute 


Leon Ackerman, Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois 
T. A. Copple, Gregg School, Chicago, Illinols 
Kh. K. Davidson, Gregg School, Chicago, Ilinols 
Lucile Huffman, Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois 
Bessie Tappen, Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois 


Silwer Medal 
150 Words a Minute 


Helen Bellamy, Link's Business School, Boise, Idaho 
Leon Ackerman, Gregg School, Chieage, Tlinois 
Bessie Tappen, Gregg School, Chicago, Mlinois 


Bronze Medal 
125 Words a Minute 


James R. Power, Hollywood Secretarial Seheol, Hollywood, 
California 

Josephine M. Branagan, Gregg School, Chicage, Illinois 

John Catalano, Gregg Schoo?, Chicago, Illinois 

Edith E. Cook, Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois 

Jessie H. Easson, Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois 

Luther G. Holt, Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois 

Vera S. Huegele, Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois 

Helen Lett, Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois 

Catherine K. MacDonald, Gregg School, Chicago, Illinols 

H. D. Mackey, Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois 

Carl Riley, Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois 

Myrna Serviss, Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois 

Wilbur A. Stelaff, Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois 

Fanny Swanberg, Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois 

Kermit Thompson, Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois 

Roberta V. Wood, Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois 

Thelma Nicholas, Utterback’s Business College, 
Illinois 

Lillian M. Coffen, 
Michigan 

Olive Comstock, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan 

Gretchen Dinger, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Esther Eggert, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan 

Mary Funk, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan 

Lucille Johns, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan 

Elsie Kretschmar, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Wilbur E. Labty, 
Michigan 

Dorothy Leibrand, 
Michigan 

Estelle Mason, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan 

Theresa Ruppert, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Reberca C. Stungo, Detroit Commercial 
Michigan 

Sallie Welty, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan 

Jennie Abramovitch, Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan 

Rose Brooks, Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan 

Elizabeth Fruechtel, Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan 

Mildred Petrovich, Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan 

Lena Fabri, Gary High School, Gary, Indiana 

Carlos Harrow, Agricultural and Mechanical College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma 

Vivian Coffey, West Commerce High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Emma Grentzer, West Commerce High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Lucille Koepke, West Commerce High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

— Larkworthy, West Commerce High School, Cleveland, 

0 
Mabelle Reiff, West Commerce High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Esther Ross, West Commerce High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Olney, 


Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 


Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 


Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 


College, Detroit, 


O. G. A. Awards 
Gold Pin 


Betty Hirasuna, Phillip’s Commercial School, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Catherine Edwards, Barnes’ Commercial School, Denver, 
Colorado 
Mabel H. MacPherson, Portland High School, Portland, Maine 
(Continued on page 361) 
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The Thousand Most F requent Words 


Based on the list compiled 


By Dr. Leonard P. Ayres 
Published by the Russell Sage Foundation, New York City 


(Reprinted by request from the 


“American Shorthand Teacher 


(Continued from the February issue) 


full y) 


} 
further < 
gave a oO 
game e — 
general P l— 
gentleman Cc 
get a i 
getting ee a 
girl OO tie 
give 


a 
glad a 
glass arn 
go 


gon, 
God —~“ 
ae 


goes 
gold Fae, “ 
gone ee “ee 

good " 

got a wo 
government 

grand “Dp 
grant ae 
great a” 
ground pe A 
guess — 9 

guest a > 

had ny 


half 2 
hand A, 
happen * 


happy 

hard o 
has 9 
hat Zo 
have , 
he o 
head il 
hear vy 
heard oo 
heart o 
height 

held Tae 


help 7 
her e- 
here e- 
herself er 
high OQ 
“him Ye 
himself ot 
his ? 
history “~ 
hold iw 
home ——— 
honor —~ 
"*hope C 
horse 7 
hot ‘o_ 
hour — 
house 2 
how oD 
however 
human ~—_—— 
hurt ‘o 
husband 7 
I O 
ice C 
if ¥ 
illustrate 7 
immediate oo 
importance 
important 4 
impossible zo 
imprison 


improvement 


in = is 
include o~ 


income ——™"— 
increase ll 
indeed 

inform 


2 
24 
6 


information 
injure 

inside PA 
inspect 7 


(To be continued) 
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instead —— 
intend 

interest 

into 

investigate 


invitation 


itself 


jail 
January Ss 


judge 


judgment Y/ 


July 


- 
June — 
just 


justice 


keep a 
kill “~~. 


kind 


wr 
) 
Z 
its 4A 
1, 
é 


“O 
knew —_ 
know ~wv 
known 
lady — 
lake ua 
land ee agl 
large nang 
last / 
late —_ 
law —_— 
lay — 
lead pa” 
learn Receae 
least gs 
leave 
led ye" “ 
ledge a. 
left 7 /. 
length — 


less a 
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SHORTHAND 
in OTHER. LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchang 


im France, Belgium, 
Aus 


Italy, 


es 
hme pean, Russia, 


Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 


eo 


— 





ure that we record the 

honor recently conferred 
by the French Government 
upon one of the foremost 
living French shorthand 
writers and authors, René 
Havette, who has just been 
made a Chevalier of the Le- 
gion of Honor. Shorthand 
writers everywhere have rea- 
son to be proud of this recog- 
nition by the French Govern- 
ment of the labors of a fel- 
low shorthand writer. 

For forty years Mr. 
Havette has been active as a 
shorthand author, teacher, 
and reporter. The list of his 
published works is long and 
includes not only the texts for the revision of 
the Prévost System which he prepared, but 
also many extremely interesting works relating 
to the history of shorthand. 

Mr. Havette was one of the first shorthand 
reporters in France, outside of the Parliamen- 
tary service, and reported such famous cases 
as those of Dreyfus, Zola, and Caillaux. 

It is impossible even to summarize in the 
short space at our disposal a life so active, 
and a career so brilliant as Mr. Havette’s. A 
volume would be necessary. May we hope 
that before Mr. Havette lays down his pen 
he will give us his memoirs, which would cer- 
tainly form an extremely interesting contri- 
bution to shorthand history. 


I: is with genuine pleas- 


ae 


NOTHER shorthand worker whose merit 

has been rewarded by the government 
of France is M. G. Dominion, who has 
been raised to the rank of Officer of Public 
Instruction. M. Dominion is, among other 
things, editor-in-chief of La Ruche, the first 
French shorthand magazine in Alsace, pub- 
lished in the historic city of Strasbourg. The 


René Havette 


title of his magazine is a 
sermon in itself. Just look 
it up in the French dic 
tionary if you don’t believe 


me ! 
Ie 

TN the latest issue of 
4 Voprosi Stenographi, pub- 
lished in Moscow, the edi- 
tors published an appeal for 
articles and correspondence 
from other parts of the 
world. In response to their 
request, we are publishing 
here the complete address so 
that anyone interested may 
get in touch with them. 

The U. S. S. R. stands for Union of So 
cialistic Soviet Republics, which is the modern 
name for Russia, just as our old friend Saint 
Petersburg, which was known during the war 
as Petrograd, is now Leningrad 


Voprosi Stenographii 
C. C. Soeowtorgsloujachtchikh 
Soljanka 12, Dworetz Trouda, 
Moscow, U. S. S. R. 


The secretary who has much foreign cor- 
respondence, has a lively time keeping up with 
the geographers these days. How many of 
you soon-to-be secretaries know, for instance, 
the country of which Oslo is the capitol, or 
where the port of Cobh is? Yet under their 
former names of Christiania (Norway) and 
Queenstown (Ireland) you would immediately 
recognize both cities. 


ae 


HEIR author, Dr. August Stubenrauch, 
of Altkolziglow, Germany, has sent to us 
two very interesting books, “Methodik der 
deutschen Einheitskurzschrift” and “Gabels- 
berger und der deutsche Geist.” The former 
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is a splendid exposition of the new unified 
shorthand system which is now compulsory 
throughout the German Republic. The nature 
of the latter book is clear from the title, 
“Gabelsberger and the German Spirit,” and 
I do not know of a more interesting volume to 
recommend to those of you who are interested 
in the science of shorthand and who read 
German. 

We have also to thank Dr. Stubenrauch for 
his very kind article in his magazine Die 
Redezeichenkunst. He begins by saying, “From 
beyond the Atlantic a beautifully printed book- 
let has reached me, “The Story of Gregg Short- 
hand.” It is a story which once 
having been begun cannot be laid 
aside until the last line is reached.” 
After quoting for several pages 
from the booklet, Dr. Stubenrauch 
says, “At this rate, I shall soon be 
copying the entire work. The tale 
is really so compelling that it is 
hard to know when to stop. I can 
only advise everyone 
with a love for short- 
hand to read the book 


itself.” 
Se 


E are not the only 

ones who enjoy 
making shorthand picto- 
graphs. The accompany- 
ing reproduction is a picture of Franz Xaver 
Gabelsberger, made up of shorthand outlines 
in his own system forming the following poem: 


S/S 


[% 


Die gemeinsame Liebe zur Heimat, die 

gemeinsame Begeisterung fiir unsere 

Kunst sei das feste Band, das uns alle umschlingt. 
Lasst uns fest zusammenhalten, 

In der Eintracht liegt die Macht, 

Durch vereinte Krafte walten 

wird das Schwerste leicht vollbracht. 


This was furnished to us by Wilhelm 
Marnet, of Neustadt a.d. Haardt, together with 
many other interesting shorthand pictographs 
which have been issued by the Marnet Ver- 
langsanstalt in the form of a series of post- 
cards. 

This cut is different from our Gregg “Pic- 
tographs” in more than the difference in short- 
hand systems. Do you notice what it is that 
makes the different effect? 


ae 


HROUGH the courtesy of Professor E. 
Ahnert, of Dresden, we have received a 
copy of the report of the activities of the 
Saxon-Gabelsberger Associations for 1925. 
There are 379 Associations listed in Saxony, 
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/ 
> girls took part. 
¥ As an elimination test to determine 
the one hundred best contestants out of 
the twelve hundred, there was a five- 


v 
/ 150 to 170 syllables a minute. 

\ 3 hundred picked stenographers were to 
se battle for the cham- 
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with a total of over 30,000 members. Although, 
as the report says, the Saxon Associations form 
the largest group in Germany, still, similar 
associations are active throughout the country. 

The Americans have not lived up to their 
reputation for organizing ability in this respect. 
Although we have some shorthand associations 
doing fine work, such as those in Washington 
and in Detroit, there is nothing to compare with 
this record. 

Be 


HE Berlin daily paper, the Lokal-Anseiger 
gives an account of a contest for the title of 
best stenographer in Berlin. This ac- 
count is quoted by Der Deutsche Ste- 
nograph, of Berlin. Twelve hundred 


minute dictation at speeds varying from 
The one 


pionship on the Sun- 
day following. Up to 
date the final results 
have not reached us. 


Be 


TN connection with 
A the results of the 
Translation Contest, 
based on Dr. Stresemann’s appreciation of 
shorthand, we are interested to notice in a 
recent issue of Einheit, published in Berlin, 
the following message from President 
von Hindenburg: 

“T have observed with interest your work on 
behalf of the Ejinheitskurzschrift (Unified 
shorthand system) and wish you every possible 
success. 

“With friendly greetings, 
Von Hindenburg.” 


The Chancellor also sent a message of 
greeting to the writers of the new system 


Se 


N the announcement of a contest held re- 

cently in Turin, the promise was made that 
the Contest Committee would pay at least part 
of the expenses of the contestants coming 
from a distance. 

A subscription was opened to make this pos- 
sible. The Chamber of Commerce of Turin 
contributed 500 lire. Donations were made by 
the Stenographic Societies of Milan, Padua, 
and Bologna. Up to the time of the announce- 
ment, 3,240 lire had been collected for this 


purpose. 
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Results of the Translation Contest on 


Herr St resemann s 


’ T 


ribut e to Shorthand 


Report by Louis A. Leslie 


6 Fy ial bon shorthand is an intellec- 
tual bond that binds its followers 
to the whole German Fatherland. 
It not only guarantees its adherents pecuniary 
advantages, but also furthers their knowledge 
of and intensifies their love for the German 
mother-tongue. Hence it is praiseworthy that, 
despite all difficulties, the stenographers of the 
Pfalz have remained, and persist in remaining, 
loyal to their art. 

“May the use of 
German shorthand in 
the German Pfalz ex- 
pand and prosper to 
the joy of its follow- 
ers, and to the mutual 
benefit of all, and may 
the stenographers of 
the Pfalz not only suc- 
ceed in overcoming the 
difficulties of the pres- 
ent, but conserve the 
practice of shorthand 
for better times. 
Berlin, July 21, 1924. 

Signed, Dr. 
Gustave Stresemann.” 

This is our official 
version of the Contest 
Copy, but there were 
many widely differing 
translations among the 
papers submitted. 

In judging the con 
test papers it was 
found that the con- 
testants seemed to 
have the most difficulty 
in translating the 
phrase em getstiges 
Band and the word 
Kenner in the first 
sentence. There were 
nineteen different 
translations of etm gei- 
stiges Band. The win 
ner in Section A (typewritten translations) 
used “an intellectual bond”; while the winner 
in Section B used “a spiritual tie.” Most of 
the contestants used spiritual, intellectual, or 
mental as the adjective, and tie or bond as the 
noun. A few wandered far astray, evidently, 
for among the nineteen variations we had “a 
ghostish rope,” “a spirituous bond,” “a holy 
thread,” and “an intelligent band.” (If space 


The Contest Copy 


“Die deutsche Kurzschrift ist 
ein geistiges Band, das ihre Ken- 
ner mit dem gesamten deutschen 
Vaterland verbindet. Sie gewahrt 
ihren Anhangern nicht nur Vor- 
teile, sondern sie vertieft auch die 
Kenntnisse und starkt die Liebe 
zur deutschen Muttersprache. So 
ist es zu begriissen, dass auch ing 
trotz aller Erschwernisse die pfal- 
zer Stenographen treu zu ihrer 
Kunst gestanden haben und wei- 
ter stehen wollen. Mége die Pfie- 
ge der deutschen Kurzschrift in 
der deutschen Pfalz zur Freude 
ihrer Jiinger, zum Nutzen der 
Allgemeinheit weiter wachsen 
und gedeihen und mége es den 
pfalzer Stenographen gelingen, 
alle Hindernisse der jetzigen 
Zeit zu iiberwinden und auch die 
Uebung der Kurzschrift in eine 
bessere Zeit hiniiber zu retten. 


Berlin, 21, Juli 1924. 
gez. Dr. Gustav Stresemann.” 


entire list.) 
second, with eighteen 
translations. The two prize winners used 
followers and connoisseurs. The majority of 
the contestants favored connoisseurs, although 
it does not seem to be exactly the word re- 
quired. A few translated it quite literally as 
knowers. Other translations were 
adepts, practitioners, and devotees. The only 

other expression which 


permitted we would quote the 


Kenner ran a close 


artists, 


caused serious difhicul- 
ty to many of thé con- 
testants was die pfiil- 
ser Stenographen 
Most of the papers 
read palatine stenog 
raphers or palatinate 
stenographers. One 
translator used palatal, 
and another called 
them “the stenogra 
phers of India, China, 
and Japan.” The com- 
mittee is still wonder- 
where the young 
lady found “India, 
China, and Japan” in 
Dr. Stresemann’s let 
ter. 

Several papers 
reached us the last day 
of the contest. 

Some of the contes- 
tants in their effort to 
avoid giving a Teu 
tonic flavor to the 
translation, swung too 
far in the other direc 
tion as, for instance, 
the young lady who 
translated So ist es ou 
beoriissen as “we must 
therefore take off our 
hats.” Perhaps the 
best example of a lit- 
eral translation in ex 
tremely idiomatic English is the one received 
from a gentleman in Minnesota who translates 
thren Anhiingern as “those who get the hang 
of it.” 

A great many of the translations received 
showed no real thought for the construction 
of the English language and in some cases even 
departed from the literal meaning of the Ger- 
man. For instance, one contestant rendered 
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the sentence which begins So ist es su begriis- 
sen, as “a stenographer, when greeted, in spite 
of all aggravation, who has been true to his 
art, wants a higher standing.” We can't re- 
sist giving one more translation of that same 
sentence: “So it is to greet that also in spite 
of all difficult the inhabitant stenographer is 
true to their skill, have stood and further will 
stand.” 

Two papers which were made particularly 
interesting by the contrast between them are 
those of Mr. Harold Buck, of Philadelphia. 
who tells us “I have received no aid from 
anyone in preparing this paper, except my 
German teachers in Hamburg, Germany, at the 
Real Schule, all dead by this time, as I was 
born in 1854,” and Miss Nissing, of the George 
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Washington Junior High School, Long Beach, 
California, a litthe German girl who has been 
in this country only a few years. We want 
to congratulate Miss Nissing upon her work. 
Mr. Alfred Stettler, of San Francisco, sent us 
an excellent translation and also added a tran- 
scription of Dr. Stresemann’'s speech in Stolze- 
Schrey shorthand and a Gregg shorthand ver- 
sion of his own translation. 

The first paper to be received in the contest 
reached us on November twenty-ninth from 
Miss Dorothee Buenger, of Evansville, In- 
diana, and the last paper reached us by air 
mail on December thirtieth from Miss Eunice 
Schucht, of Waukesha, Wisconsin. The paper 
coming the greatest distance was that from 
Paul Nagle, of Magdeburg-Ost, Germany 


Winners and Honorable Mentions 


Checks for five dollars, together with our 
congratulations, have been sent to the writers 
of the two winning papers: 


(Section A)-——Brother William J. Haebe, S. M., Uni- 
versity of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 

(Section B)—Leopold de Postels, 51 Hamilton Place, 
New York City 


As is nearly always the case in these con 
tests, there were a great many fine papers sub- 
mitted, which are worthy of Honorable Men- 
tion. The list for both sections together is as 
follows: 


Marie Thérése Sikora, Bennington, Vermont 
C. T. Ohlinger, Dover, Delaware 

Bertha K. Ahlders, Jersey City, New Jersey 
Frieda Meyer, La Porte, Indiana 

J. H. Meyer, La Porte, Indiana 

George Schnepper, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
M. Bergman, Seattle, Washington 

Marie Collins, Gallup, New Mexico 

Edith Jaeger, Providence, Rhode Island 
Anna Mae Zimmerman, Detroit, Michigan 
Agnes C. Eitelgeorge, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Henrietta T. Fried, West Palm Beach, Florida 
Arnieta Wegner, Yuma, Colorado 

Miss W. Brockelbank, London, England 
Margaret Fisher, Alhambra, California 

Caroline Stober, Hillsboro, Oregon 

Irene Lohr, Dallas, Texas 

Emil Plassman, Taylorville, Illinois 

Marie E. Kochner, Cleveland, Ohio 


We were particularly gratified at the number 
of papers received from teachers, and we are 
giving a separate list of teachers entitled to 
Honorable Mention: 


A. A. E. Herger, Lares, Porto Rico 

D. R. Harvey Hatchard, London, England 
Sister M. Amarella, Columbus, Nebraska 
Sister M. Petronilla, Crown Point, Indiana 
Sister M. Aquina, Oakland, California 

Sister M. Louis, Fort Smith, Arkansas 

Mary Estelle Clark, Toledo, Ohio 

Sister Mary Paul de Cruce, Keokuk, Iowa 
Sister Mary Walburgis, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Sister M. Pascalina, Chicago, Illinois 

E. L. Darnell, Nashville, Tennessee 

Nellie V. Smith, Beaumont, Texas 

Sister M. Claudia, Lackawanna, New York 
Sister Mary Juliana, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Key to the Bull Moose 


“Gregging It Down from the North Woods” in the January “Gregg Writer” 


Antlers: Key, gone; man, make, question, chip, 
ache-I can, avoid, wage, limb, loll, prompt, aunt-I 
want; will go; contact, should, defendant, cover-can 
have; yes, all, indication, decree; from, shall; glad, 
jab, urge, work, very respectfully, wash; lend, went, 
leak, tend; are-our-hour, leg, I, round, can have- 
cover, mill, church, they would, manufacture. 

Body, beginning at nose: Bill, deal-dear, can, sir, 
is-his, our-are-hour, Fred, lean, jeer, sure-surely, 


chair, red, degree, eagle, maim, cream, key. rack, 


custom, suggest, everybody, peeve, shove, off, what, 
brunt, in-not, fall-follow, advertise, vice versa, have 
been able, have been, tendency; I will go, am-more, 
move, oath, rogue, for, principle, it, third, have you, 
before, work, log; care, times, fable, face, fee, have, 
low, ought, comfort, very, obvious; good, me, im- 
mediately, real-regard, record, ditch, timid, no-knew, 
great, beforehand, at once; stung, rock; just, cheer, 
surely-sure, cheat, jay, hub, regular-regret, cook, put, 
a, for. 
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The Comma Hou nd 


By Charles Divine 


« 


Illustrations by A. Beckmann 


Copyright, 1026, by The Ridgway Company 


Reprinted in shorthand from “‘Everybody’s Magazine” by special permission of the publishers 


Concluded from the February issue 
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Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 


‘We SHORTHAND REPORTER | 


and writers ambitious to enter the field 


= _ 


ym 


ae - 





Gettin g the 


HE time for the ambitious student of 

shorthand to break into reporting is 

right at the beginning of his training. 
Much time is often lost by delaying the period 
of practice on actual work. Expert reporting, 
of course, consists of much more than the 
ability to write shorthand fast. There is not 
only the background and knowledge, in the 
way of education and information, which the 
reporter must possess, and which will come in- 
evitably with experience, however much it is 
lacking at the start; but there is also the “at- 
mosphere” which goes with the position. 

Initiative and Confidence 

No slight part of the reporter’s equipment 
is summed up in the words “confidence” and 
“initiative.” To the one who almost daily 
meets a new emergency and is thrown upon 
his own resources in taking care of it, as is 
the reporter, initiative is of prime considera- 
tion. Also confidence. 

These can only be acquired by experience. 
They are not classroom subjects nor attributes 
to be inculcated by routine practice. They are 
habits built up under the stress of actual work 
in the business of meeting and handling situa- 
tions. And they are attributes the beginnings 
of which may be made along with the acquiring 
of the necessary mechanical and mental habits 
of fast writing. 


Try Out Your Skill 


Assuming that you have mastered your sys- 
tem and are now writing at a fair speed— 
one hundred to one hundred and ten words 
a minute on average dictation—now is the time 
to begin. You should now try out your pen 
on what, as far as your training is concerned, 
amounts to practical work. You have a wide 
field to choose from in this modern day. Years 
ago the ambitious reporter had only the 
preacher or the occasional lecturer to test his 
skill on, but now you have these, and the radio 
in addition. And the latter is coming to be 
no mean instructor in the art of reporting. 


Atm osph ere 


First, perhaps, you might start on the radio, 
as that offers a more convenient and less con 
fusing beginning. You may sit at your own 
table you are accustomed to do much 
of your routine practice—and, unflustered by 
new surroundings, probably make a better start 
than you could otherwise. 


-where 


x 


The speed of radio speakers will vary con 
siderably, though it can never be excessively 
fast owing to the mechanical exigencies that 
must be met. Fast speakers are usually not 
distinct on the radio, so most habitual talkers 
before the microphone modify their tempo to 
comply with the mechanics of the instrument. 
They are usually distinct and clear—or they 
won't remain radio speakers very long. But 
for the fact that most radio broadcasters read 
their speeches, this form of dictation would be 
ideal; but at any rate it is a good beginning 
to make. If you are anything of a radio fan, 
you will have no difficulty in selecting the 
feature or the speaker to meet your needs— 
although we humbly suggest that you do not 
commence on Dr. Cadman! He needs to be 
worked up to! 


You Are Actually Reporting Nou 


With this beginning, there is a highly im 
portant consideration that you should have in 
mind. It is fundamental. You are going to 
report now; you are not practicing. Your 
whole attitude of mind should be different from 
what it has been in the classroom or in your 
routine work. It is more than a mere psycho- 
logical change of approach; it should be actual. 


Get lt Down 


The sole object is to get down what is being 
said by the speaker. No matter how you get 
it down—get it. Of course, good readable 
notes should be a consideration, but, still, that 
is only secondary at the moment. You are not 
going to bother to correct bad outlines; you 
are going right along doing your best to fol- 
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Technic al Voc abulary-- 


conversion 


copper clad 


copper wire 5 
corrugated steel —e ze ——~ 


cotter pin e 
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Structural Steel and Iron 


partition 67 


G 


co 


Eo 


perforate segment 


pig iron separator 


pilot slag 


sleeves 


pin plate 


plastered socket 


primed sole plate 


profile span 
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: le 
radius of gyration < PEO 


reaming spiegle 


rectangle spike 


refractories splice 


reinforcement square bar 


replacement stagger 


rough turned stampings 


round edge staple 


safe load stay plate 


seamless steel bar 


w the speaker who is saying words, and 
probably saying them fast. You are reporting, 
nd there are only two really important things 
n reporting: getting it down, and reading it 
ifterwards. It is, after all, unimportant how 
ou get it down—if you can read it 

Even Bad Notes Better Than No Notes 

That is not intended to be a so-called “wise” 
statement—nor is it a paradoxical one. Of 
ourse, the ‘better notes you have, the greater 
the likelihood of their being read, but bad notes 
are better than no notes at all. Holes in your 
writing—where you have dropped words— 
represent words and phrases and thoughts that 
are lost forever. Bad notes represent some- 
thing at least. Sometimes they may not mean 
much, but in actual reporting no outline is 
hopeless. Reporting is full of many compen- 
sating devices which enable us to read what is 
at first an unreadable outline. Context is one 
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of these compensating devices. Native intelli- 
gence is another—the ability to reason out the 
sense and the import of the text, and, if the 
mystery is not cleared up then, to provide a 
synonym for the unreadable outline. 
You Are After Re 

That is the difference between classroom 
instruction and actual reporting practice. In 
the classroom, the emphasis is placed, and 
rightly so, upon the correct outline; in real 
reporting practice, it is results only that count 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eating 
thereof.” 


Now Go Back and Polish Up Your Note 


But, after you have had your practice in 
getting it down and reading it back, as if you 
were making an actual report of the pro- 
ceedings, then your standards should shift 
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again and you go back, figuratively, to the 
classroom. Do not let the bad notes that you 
have written or the inaccuracies that have 
crept in go by without recognition. Pick them 
out and practice them separately so that the 
next time you meet them, you will automatically 
—for it must be automatically in actual re- 
porting—write them correctly, and therefore 
more legibly. 


Learn to ““Hang On” 


When a speech you are taking gets too fast, 
hang on. If it gets faster, hang on! Do not 
permit yourself to be flustered; keep your 
mind off yourself, off the speed, and off your 
notes. Keep the trend of thought of the 
speaker, and write something. You may trust 
to context, or intelligence, or luck, to read it 
later on, but even that consideration is not 
essential now. The only essential thing is to 
get something in your notebook for everything 
that is said. 


If You Must Drop Something, Discriminate 


However, we are only human. You might 
have—let us whisper it—you might have to 
drop something. But try now to exercise your 
discriminating powers as to what to drop when 
this fateful necessity arises.” If your brain is 
functioning clearly, see if you can’t ease the 
strain by omitting an unimportant clause, a 
non-essential adjective, or a purely supple- 
mentary statement—a repetition for emphasis 
only. If you can do that, you may find life 
a little easier for a few moments. You may 
tide over the emergency until the speaker slows 
down a bit, and he must slow down for he 
has got to take a breath in a moment. That 
is why we say, above all “hang on!” For at 
the moment when he is going fastest you can 
always figure on a breath just ahead. If you 
can only “stick with it” until then, all is well. 


Hang On Until the Next Breath 


If you really have to drop, although we 
don’t like to contemplate it, why, even then 
keep cool and undisturbed. Complete the sen- 
tence—keep the thought intact and take hold 
again on a new sentence. It is better to have 
one complete sentence or thought than two in- 
complete ones. But always first of all—hang 
on until that next breath! 


Take Extemporancous Speeches, Too 


Your first actual practice, then, is on the 
radio, but this kind of practice is perhaps too 
convenient and too comfortable for you prop- 
erly to grow accustomed to the real atmosphere 
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of the profession. And then, too, rad 
speeches are usually edited speech and you ar 
not usually going to report edited speech; y 
are going to find yourself later on confining 
your art almost entirely to extemporaneous 
speech—a witness on the stand, the orator « 
the platform, thinking and speaking as he go 
making errors of diction, of sense, or of fact 
splitting his infinitives, jumbling his tens: 
and leaving perfectly good sentences dangling 
like quartered corpses in mid-air. That is t! 
life of the actual reporter. One won't get 
much of that on the radio. 

Therefore, gather up your pen and you 
notebook and betake yourself to church or + 
the public meeting, and there get the “atm 
phere.” You will have to write on your knee 
probably, but that is also good practice. G 
through the same routine with the preacher o: 
the public speaker as you have with the man 
on the radio; and by the time you acquire th: 
necessary mechanical ability, you will also | 
far on the road toward becoming a practic 
reporter. 


Punctuate Whenever You Can 


As your speed rises to meet the emergen 
and you find the whole thing growing easie: 
then you should begin to think about punctua 
tion also. Get in the habit of dropping 
your periods and dashes as the occasion war 
rants and time permits. They are invaluabl 
aids to reading, in the first place, and as you 
become a practicing reporter, you will find 
that such a habit will enable you better and 
more quickly to dictate your transcript to th 
talking machine or the operator later. 

But above all “hang on” and “get it down 
Then puzzle it out and do your correctin; 
afterwards. 


EACH TO EACH 
By Herbert Buenger 


Hold the pace 
For a space— 
Grit your teeth! 


Win! 


Shy the dark, 
Make your mark— 
Be a sport, 
Win! 


Run the race, 
Hold your place— 
Must and can 

Win! 


Forward ever, 
Backward never— 
Have a part, 

Win! 
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Club Prizes 


(Continued from page 345) 
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Sally Welty, Detroit Com- QC" Racine High School, Ra 

mercial College, De- un a cine, Wisconsin } 

troit, Michigan | 
Grueskin, Central 
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bia, Missouri ( XY - we, C 4 c > souri 

J. De Nardo, High School Z Florence Burgeson, Alta 
of Commerce, Yon- Consolidated School 
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Dola McMahon, Elkhorn " Rudyard Kipling Anna Freriks, Waupun 
City School, Elkhorn, High School, Wau- 
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Bertha Radin, South Bend High School, South Bend, Indiana Lillian Eldraker, Cape Girardeau Business College, Cap« 

Helen Moore, Racine High School, Racine, Wisconsin Girardeau, Missouri 

Margaret A. Marshall, Commercial Experts’ Training Insti- Irene Wawrzyniak, Central Catholic High School, Toledo, 
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